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OCTOGENARIAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

The poet says "coming events cast their 
shadows before them;" we may say that those 
which have 'passed, if they have been good 
and glorious, show forth brilHantly in the 
noonday sunshine of our memory, while dark 
deeds are faintly lighted by the pale moon, 
and then shrink behind and are lost in the 
midst of black and threatening clouds. 

So much for what I am about to narrate, 
and now to commence — 

The 23rd day of December, 1796, was my 
natal day. I was introduced into this busy 
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world in the middle of a very heavy snow- 
storm, and it has often occurred to me that 
this may, in a certain degree, be one of the 
reasons why I have attained such an advanced 
age ; it is well known to everybody that cold 
braces the nervous system, and tends to pro- 
mote the circulation of the blood, and for 
aught we know may take an earlier effect on 
the human system than we are aware of. 

Another most potent reason is that my 
l)irthday being so near the joyous festivities 
of Christmas, associated as they were from 
my earliest days with the gaiety and merri- 
ment of that festive season, contributed to 
•establish my strength, health, and a good 
flow of animal spirits, which have been my 
•constant companions throughout the whole of . 
my long life. 

Be that, however, as it may, here I am in 
my 81st year, as well as I was thirty years 
ago, and that I carry my age, as the phrase 
goes, well, is confirmed by the fact that I am 
invariably guessed to be fifteen or twenty 
years younger than I reaUy am. 
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Of course I was in due time christened ; 
one of my godfathers was Woodfall, the cele- 
brated publisher of " Junius' Letters/' and 
who, suffered imprisonment rather than give 
up the name of the author. 

It is a curious fact that although several of 
our Uterary men have written on the subject 
of the authorship of this work, yet, up to the 
present day no one has succeeded in establish- 
ing it. 

It was arranged that my Christian name 
was to be George, but on the minister asking 
for the name, Woodfall called out loudly, 
" George Washington," to the great horror 
of my poor mother. I confess I am proud 
of it, and I believe that I was the first child 
in this country christened after this illustrious 
man. 

My godfather was a good and kind old 
gentleman, and took care of his charge in his 
youngest days by supplying him well with 
sweet cakes, and when he became old enough 
to go to school, he used on every occasion of 
my leaving home, pat me on the head and 
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exclaim — '* Tu erts mihi parvus Apollo^^^ 
which was accompanied by five shillings being 
placed in my hand. 

I remember well that the present was 
more welcomed by me than the compliment of 
being called parvus Apollo. 

With reference to the subject of my age, 
I may perhaps be allowed to introduce an 
incident which occurred to me a short time 
since when I was travelling in a railway 
carriage. The train stopped at a station, 
when a feeble elderly man, with a shrivelled 
face and wrinkled features, which evidently 
bore marks of a petulant and dissatisfied 
frame of mind, came hobbling up to the 
carriage in which I was seated. He supported 
himself by a stick in his right hand, and on 
the left he, in his turn, was supported by the 
arm of a female, about thirty years of age, 
who endeavoured to assist him in taking his 
seat. 

" Take care, father," said she, " don't be 

in a hurry." 

" Hold your tongue, will you ? " was the 
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reply, " do you think I am a baby ? you're 
always a wonying of me." 

The guard, whose patience was nearly ex- 
hausted, called out to him — " Now, sir, quick 
if you please ; the train is going on." 

This put an end to any further parley 
between father and daughter ; the old gentle- 
man scowled at the guard, but had not time 
to reply. He hastened to take his seat in the 
carriage, and would inevitably, from his im- 
petuosity, have tumbled on his nose, had I 
not held out my hand to help him. Having at 
length seated himself, his daughter said — 

"There, that's all right, good-by, father, 
mind you leave the train the next station, 
Tommy will be there to meet you. Give my 
love to them all." 

"Go along home with you," said the 
amiable parent, " and don't stand chattering 
there." 

So the daughter retired, and the train pro- 
ceeded. 

The old man appeared to be a retired 
tradesman ; he was very neatly got up, thanks 
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to his daughter I should say, and judging 
from his confident manner and general bear- 
ing, it might fairly be assumed that he always 
had a respectable balance at his banker's^ 
backed by a considerable sum in the Three per 
Cent. Consols. 

Having at length adjusted himself in his 
seat, he commenced with a few grunts, and 
then burst forth into the following tirade — 

" Women will always be a chattering, you 
can't stop 'em nohows ; they are bad enough, 
but these 'ere guards are worse ; they want 
putting down a bit; they are a great deal too 
impudent. Did you hear how that fellow 
spoke to me ? I have a great mind to write 
to the directors about him, but I suppose it 
would be of no use spending a penny for 
nothing. Them directors are as bad as the 
rest of them ; look at them steps, are they 
proper and convenient for the public? but 
what do they care, so long as they gets your 
money?" then with a grin, he continued, 
** they don't catch me a buying of their shares 
I can tell you. Travelling was very different 
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in my younger days, in the good old coaching 
time ; then the coachmen and guards were 
civil people, and touched their hats, and 
thanked you when you gave them their fee.'* 
He then gave another grunt and proceeded, 
" Well, never mind," then turning to me, he 
said, " I thank you, sir, for helping me in ; 
when you get as old as I am, you will know 
the benefit of a little assistance such as yom 
just now rendered me." 

" What age are you ? " said I. 

"Would you believe it, sir, I am three- 
score year and ten. I am, indeed ; oh dear, 
dear me." 

" Why, you are a young man to me, I am 
ten years older than you !" 

At this he snorted and got very angry; his 
little grey eyes looked daggers at me, and 
turning fiercely towards me, he exclaimed — 

" It's no such a thing, you're a chaffing of 
me ; 1 hate to be chaffed, I won't be chaffed, 
and that's once for all." 

I assured him that I had told the plain 
and simple truth ; he looked at me very 
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ferociously, pulled out a newspaper from his 
pocket, placed his spectacles on his nose, and 
commenced reading. 

Not another word passed between us until 
we arrived at the next station. I then held 
out my arm to assist him in alighting, but he, 
with another grunt, said— 

" No, thank'ee, I don't want none of your 
assistance — ^remember, when you. get as old 
as I am, somebody may chaff you, and,*' 
with a fiendish look, " I hope they will." 

At this moment a youth about twenty, 
with a smiling face and an open and cheerful 
countenance, came forward, took the old 
gentleman by the arm, and assisted him out 
of the carriage. He then cordially greeted him 
with — 

" Glad to see you, grandfather, looking so 
well ; come along and take my arm." 

"I don't look well, Tom. None of your 
nonsense, now ; what are you about ? are 
you going to pull me down ? I shan't die a 
bit the sooner, so you need not try it on." 

And off went grandfather and grandson. 
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Now I beg to submit tliat the above shows 
the difference between an old, testy, irritable 
party of seventy, and a cheerful, happy young 
man of eighty. 

In a calculation made by the late Dr. 
Doddridge, he states, that "the difference 
between rising every morning at six and at 
eight in the course of forty years, supposing 
a man to go to bed at the same time he other- 
wise would, amounts to 29,200 hours, or 3 
years, 121 days and 16 hours, which will 
afford eight hours a day for exactly ten years^ 
so t^at it is the same as if ten years of life 
were added; a weighty consideration, in 
which we could command eight hours every 
day for the cultivation of our minds, or the 
despatch of business." 

In this calculation, there is food for great 
contemplation and reflection, when we find 
that so many lost days and hours might have 
been usefully employed, either in good reli- 
gious and social subjects, or in literature 
and other accomplishments. 

We may also consider the time that has 
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been squandered away, even as we now exist, 
in idle and frivolous pursuits, and how many- 
words pass our lips daily, when, if reflection 
and discretion had been used, this time might 
have been turned to good and profitable ac- 
count, not only to ourselves, but to others. 
This loss in trifles every day is too obvious 
and the truth too simple to need further dis- 
cussion. We do nothing profitable to kill 
time, until time kills us. 

It is astonishing what can be accomplished 
by a person of very moderate talent if he 
apply himself assiduously to one object at a 
time. 

I will now give an illustration to show what 
industry, patience, energy and perseverance 
can do. 

We are informed that Matthew Henry, the 
celebrated commentator on the Old and New 
Testaments, " was three years of his life in 
compiling a display at one view of the num- 
ber, of books, chapters, verses, words and 
letters contained in the Old and New Testa- 
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ments, with other curious information con- 
nected with the sacred writings. 

I cannot forbear extracting this compila- 
tion for the information of my readers, who 
may not have perused this document : — 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

Number of Books 39 

„ Chapters ... 929 

Verses ... 23,214 

„ Words ... 592,439 

Letters .... 2,728,100 
The middle book is Proverbs. 
The middle chapter is Job 29. 
The middle verse would be 2 Chronicles, 
XX., 17, if there were a verse more ; and verse 
18 if there were a verse less. 

The word ** and " occurs 35,543 times. 
The word " Jehovah " occurs 6,855 times. 
The shortest verse is 1 Chronicles, i., 25. 
The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra 
contains all the letters of the alphabet. 

The 19th chapter of the 2nd Kings, and 
37th chapter of Isaiah are alike. 
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KEW TESTAlCEin). 

Number of Books 27 

260 



7,959 
181,253 
838,380 



99 
99 



„ Chapters 

„ Verses 

„ Words 

„ Letters 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 

Number of Books 66 

„ Chapters ... 1,189 

„ Verses 31,173 

Words 773,697 

Letters 3,566,480 

The middle chapter, and the least in the 
Bible, is Psalms 117. 

The middle verse is Psalms oxviii, 8. 
This distinguished commentator's notes 
far exceed in length the original sacred writ- 
ings. He was born October 3rd, 1662, mar- 
ried 1688, and his first wife died in child- 
bed of the small-pox, on February 14th, 1689. 
From this date it appears he kept a regular 
diary of all material occurrences and trans- 
actions to the end of his life, which event 
took place on June 22nd, 1714, a practice 
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which he recommended his friends to 
adopt. 

I respectfully beg to suggest to my readers 
the fund of pleasure and amusement which 
would be enjoyed in our latter days by follow- 
ing his example in this respect. I only wish 
I had been wise enough to have done so. 

How few there are amongst us who would 
have devoted three years of their life in such 
a laborious undertaking. 

It may occur to many of my readers, if I am 
fortunate enough to obtain them, that so long 
a period might have been devoted to better 
purposes than the mere plodding and 
mechanical working of the mind in carrying 
out the above calculations. On this pointy 
no doubt, opinions will differ ; however, it 
cannot be denied that it shows a steadiness 
of purpose, which under any circumstances 
is commendable in the highest degree. 

We neednot, howevei*,»go so far back as 
the 1 7th century to ascertain what assiduity^ 
labotu", diligence, and indefatigable per- 
severance will accomplish. 
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We have in this, our present century, 
numerous instances of distinguished persons 
who have surmounted and overcome early 
difficulties by practical industry, determina- 
tion and strength of mind ; such men abound 
in every branch of science, literature, art and 
mechanism. 

The great art in life is to set misfortune at 
defiance and stand up manfully against it, to 
baffle care and have energy and perseverance 
to surmount all difficulties. This may be ac- 
complished by fortitude, determination, and 
strength of mind ; with these qualifications a 
man may accomplish any matter that is 
within the compass of human nature. 

Among the greatest vices in this world to 
which human nature is prone, we may men- 
tion those of idleness and indolence, two 
great blots and scars on our passage through 
life. 

A great portion of the men above alluded 
to have risen from the lowest ranks of life, 
while others of birth and education fill up the 
Kst. 
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It is only necessary to mention a few, 
amongst the many, who, after years of toil, 
have flourished and gained everlasting reputa- 
tion, and some of whom accumulated princely 
fortunes. 

Foremost we will place Watt and Stephen- 
eon, engineers ; Arkwright and Peel, manu- 
facturers ; Newton and Herschel, astronomers; 
Reynolds, Lawrence and Wilkie, artists; 
Chantrey and Flaxman, sculptors. To these 
might be added many more of genius, talent 
and renown. 

In literature it would be unjust to attempt 
to select, from so many illustrious and distin- 
guished authors, the names of particular indi- 
viduals; suffice it to say, that to the honour and 
glory of this country, it can boast of produc- 
ing authors whose writings will stand the test 
of future ages. 

In politics, I will instance one case, that 
of William Pitt, who attained the high dis- 
tinction of a Cabinet Minister at the early age 
of twenty-two years. 

William Pitt was a son of the Earl of Chat- 
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ham, and was bom at Hayes, on the 28th May, 
1759. 

When he left the Universily of Cambridge, 
he entered as a student at law in Lincoln's 
Inn, and was afterwards called to the Bar and 
joined the Western Circuit. 

He first sat in ParUament as member for 
Appleby. 

On the death of Lord Bockingham he was 
offered and accepted the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

When the dismissal of the Coalition Ministry 
took place in December, 1783, we find hin;i 
appointed First Lord of the Treasury as well 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, although he 
was not then twenty-five years of age, a posi- 
tion which has never before or since been 
attained by any public man at so early a 
period of life. 

It may be mentioned that our American 
brethren have also shone forth most brilliantly 
in literature, art and science. 

While meditating on these examples and 
illustrations I have shown you, I determined 
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to sit down and sketcli many oiroumstanceB 
and events which have occurred during the 
lengthened period of my life. 

Let it be at the same time understood that 
I do not by any means aspire to be an author, 
but merely a simple narrator, and I will at 
once commence. 

An incident occurred when I was about seven 
years old which made a lasting impression 
upon me. 

My father possessed several small tene- 
ments on the banks of the Eiver Thames, at 
Chelsea, which were principally occupied by 
Thames watermen and fishermen. In those 
days there were several of the latter who were 
enabled to gain a good livelihood by catching 
flounders and eels in that part of the river 
situate above and below Battersea Bridge. 

One morning a press-gang, the terror of 
those days, paid a sudden and unexpected 
visit to this part in search of their game. They 
succeeded, after a very severe struggle, in 
capturing one of my father's tenants, who was 
a fisherman. He was a very respectable, in- 
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dustrious and worthy man ; lie had a wife and 
two children who were always admired for 
their cleanliness and good manners ; in fact 
they were a good example to all their neigh- 
bours. 

When he found he could no longer resist, 
he turned to the crew and said — 

" Well, mates, you will let me take leave 
of my wife and children before I go, won't 
you ? '' 

" Aye, aye, my hearty,'* was the reply, 
and |iwo of the crew accompanied him to his 
house. 

His poor wife, on seeing them coming up to 
the house, knew the fatal lot that had fallen 
upon her husband ; she gave a piercing shriek, 
flew into his arms, and said — 

" Oh Charles, dear Charles, pray, pray do 
not leave me." 

She then went off into strongs hysterics. 
The children, as if by instinct, ran up to their 
father and clung to his knees, both of them 
crying out — " Don't go away from us, father." 

The poor fellow, utterly bewildered at the 
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situation of his wife and the affection of his, 
children, was driven into a perfect state of 
frenzy ; he entered the house with his com- 
panions and placed his wife upon a chair, 
then, dashing away the tears which were 
flowing from his manly eyes, caught hold of 
a hatchet, placed his left hand on the table, 
and chopped off his fingers. 

" Now you can take me if you like," said he. 
He was no longer an able seaman 1 
The two men looked on with horror and 
compassion at the affecting scene before them, 
and as he was now of no use to them, they, 
without uttering a single word, each by turns 
took hold of his other hand and gave him a 
silent shake. They then departed, but there 
seemed to be something sticking in their 
throats, for they could not utter distinctly 
to their comrades, when they returned 
to the boat, what had occurred. They were, 
however, observed to put the cuffs of their 
jackets up to their eyes, as though they would 
remove the generous impulse of nature which 
then was flowing. 
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So much for the press-gang ! We may indeed 
be thankful that this barbarous and tyrannical 
system in our days is blotted out and become 
a matter of history. We now have a better way 
of obtaining our gallant tars. 

It is a curious fact, but not more curious 
than true, that in the time of the press-gang 
system being in full life and vigour most of 
its victims, with their comrades, would shout 
forth with great glee— 

" Bnle, Britannia, Britannia rales the waves, 
And Britains, never, never, will be slaves." 

How did this last apply to them, poor fel- 
lows ? 

About this time another incident occurred 
of an exciting nature. One of my brothers, 
who afterwards joined the army in the Penin- 
sular War, was awoke between twelve and one 
o'clock in the morning of the 4th November, 
1803, by a loud cry of " boat, boat," and an 
exclamation that a woman had thrown her* 
self off Battersea Bridge into the Thames. 

He immediately arose from his bed, opened 
the window, and called out to a waterman who 
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lived opposite. He then hastily put on his 
pantaloons, and without coat or waistcoat, 
started to the shore. 

The waterman at this time came out with 
his sculls. They immediately launched a boat, 
and rowed ofE as fast as possible to the bridge. 

After a very short time, they discovered her 
a short distance above the Bridge, floating 
on her back ; it appeared she had on a silk 
dress, which had supported her on the surface 
of the water. By great exertion they 
managed to lift her into the boat and landed 
her safely on shore. My brother and the 
waterman, on discovering who she was, carried 
her safely home, where she soon recovered. 

Poor lady ! her story, indeed, was a melan- 
choly one. She was one of the French emi- 
grants, nobly born, and had fled from her 
native country, and come over here for pro- 
tection. Her husband had held a high position 
in the reign of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 

He,like so many others, had fallen a sacrifice 
to the murderous, savage and relentless grasp 
of the revolutionists ; she, after being secreted 
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for a long period in Frajice, accompanied by 
her only child, an infant son, succeeded in 
making her escape and arrived safely in this 
country. 

They had resided for some time in a 
secluded part of Chelsea, and were visited by 
a great number of our aristocracy, as well as 
by several of her countrymen and women^ 
who had also been fortunate enough to es- 
cape from their native country. 

She was always observed by her neigh- 
bours, who looked upon her with great interest 
and respect, to bear a most serious aspect^ 
and scarcely was ever seen to smile, and then 
only when she was looking upon her beloved 
child, on whom she fondly clung with 
most ardent affection, and who she 
sanguinely hoped would one day be restored 
to his rank and wealth in his own country. 

Most unfortunately, however, her hopes 
were suddenly blasted ; this poor infant met 
with a dreadful and fatal accident. He fell 
out of a two pair of stairs window, and was 
killed on the spot. 
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Her cup of sorrow was now full to the 
brim : her grief took a most violent and almost 
insane turn, but it afterwards settled into a 
fit of sad and gloomy despondency : at this 
dreadful crisis she determined on committing 
suicide. 

Her friends soon heard of her miraculoua 
escape from death, and at once removed her 
from the scene of her last sad trouble. Many 
of them called upon my brother to thank 
him for his courageous conduct, and she her- 
self some time afterwards wrote a letter 
to him full of gratitude and thankfulness for 
having saved her life. This letter he always 
valued and considered a great treasure ; he 
carefully kept it to the rest of his life. Un- 
fortunately it was lost with his other effects 
in the Peninsular War. 

We now come to thd news of the glorious 
Battle of Trafalgar, which took place on the 
21st October, 1805. 

Lord Nelson, before going into battle, said 
to one of his ofl&cers, " I am sure I shall beat 
them, but I also am almost sure I shall be 
killed in doing so." 
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This prediction, unfortunately, became too 
true. The nation lost in this engagement 
one of the brightest and greatest heroes it 
ever possessed. 

I was permitted to witness the illuminations 
which took place in commemoration of this 
great battle. The style was very different to 
that of the present day. You would oc- 
casionally see some oil lamps, but the great 
and principal feature throughout was the fix- 
ing of candles in a lump of clay, and placing 
them lighted close to each pane of glass 
throughout the windows of the whole front of 
the houses. No illumination I have ever 
since seen, gorgeous as they have been, can 
ever efface from my memory the effect pro- 
duced by this simple mode. 

Then followed the funeral of the great 
hero. The whole space from the west end of 
the town to St. Paul's Cathedral was lined 
with sailors, troops of the line, and volunteers. 
It was a bitter cold day, which added to the 
gloom depicted on the countenances of the 
thousands of spectators, who, notwithstand- 
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ing the inclement state of the weather, 
crowded to view the sad spectacle. 

The car which contained the coffin was 
afterwards deposited in Greenwich Hospital, 
a fit receptacle for a memorial of this illus- 
trious man. 

The scandal of the late Duke of York and 
Mrs. Clarke absorbed public attention so 
completely that I remember, even as boys at 
school, we used to subscribe with the greatest 
eagerness to procure a daily newspaper. 
This, in after Hfe, appeared to me a great 
mistake in our Preceptor by allowing his 
pupils to fill their minds with so much im- 
morality and looseness of character contained 
in the newspapers on this painful subject ; 
but so it was. Times are now changed for the 
better in this respect. 

The long investigation of this unfortunate 
affair in the House of Commons terminated 
in the retirement of His Royal Highness 
from the position of Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army. 

On May 25th, 1811, he was re-appointed on 
the resignation of Sir David Dundas. 
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On the 6th of June following, there was a 
great debate in the House of Commons on 
the re-appointment. Lord Milton moved a 
vote of censure on the Ministers for this 
act, which was negatived by a majority 
of 249. 

His Royal Highness held the position until 
his death. 

I may be allowed here to mention a short 
anecdote in connection with this case. 

Townsend, the Head Bow Street Police 
Ofl&cer, was, in his way, one of the greatest 
men of the age. He had a quaint, blunt 
John Bull style about him which pleased the 
aristocracy and even Royalty itself. He 
attended professionally all the Drawing- 
rooms, Levees, atid aristocratic parties, and 
was exceedingly popular among the higher 
classes of society, and allowed to take great 
liberties with them all ; in fact, no one dared 
to speak so freely and bluntly as he was 
accustomed to do amongst them. 

He was daily in the habit of presenting 

4 

himself to the different members of the Royal 
Family, and, as usual, he one morning called 
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on His Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
That affable and kind-hearted Prince ad- 
dressed him as follows ; — 

" Well, Townsend, what is the world talk- 
ing about to-day, eh ? " 

" Oh, the old story, your Royal Highness ; 
all about you and Mrs. Clarke/* 

" Ah I well, I don't care about that ; I 
don't care about that at all, Townsend." 

Of course you don't," replied Townsend. 
Your Royal Highness would be a d — d fool 
if you did." 

His Royal Highness laughed heartily at 
this reply, arid dismissed his visitor. 

No one but Townsend could have thus 
freely and bluntly addressed a Royal 
personage. 

The Continent now was in an alarming 
state, indeed, almost panic stricken. Previous 
to the year 1808, Napoleon Buonaparte was 
astounding all Europe with his wonderfiil 
successes. The victories he had obtained on 
every side were enormous, and his prosperous 
path seemed to have no end. 
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He made three of his brothers severally 
Kings of Spain, Holland and Westphalia. 

Murat, one of his Generals who had mar- 
ried into his family, he created King of Naples, 
and another of his Generals, Bemadotte, 
King of Sweden. 

Bemadotte is the only one among them 
who has succeeded in establishing a dynasty. 
The present King at this time is very popular 
among his subjects. 

His brother Joseph was afterwards driven 
out of Spain by Lord Wellington. 

The King of HoUand, the father of the late 
Emperor Napoleon III., retired from Holland. 

The King of WestphaKa was obliged to re- 
tire, and the Kingdom no longer existed. 

At the earnest request of the Spanish and 
Portuguese authorities, England dispatched 
an army to the Peninsular, under the com- 
mand of Sir Arthur Wellesley, to drive out 
the French from these countries. 

Sir John Moore, who had held the command 
of the British troops previously sent out to 
assist the allies, had been unfortunately 
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obliged to retreat. The army under his 
command was reduced to so small a number, 
and the assistance rendered him by the allies 
so perfectly and utterly useless, he could not 
stand against the overwhelming numbers of 
the enemy, combined with their perfect disci- 
pline. It was too much for him, and he had 
no alternative, and was therefore compelled 
to give way under such enormous disad- 
vantages. 

While marching towards the beach to 
embark the remnant of his army for Eng- 
land, he was attacked by the enemy, and 
made a very brave defence. Unfortunately,, 
he was ' killed at the Battle of Oorunna. 
His retreat was considered by all military 
men of the time a most skilful one. The re- 
mainder of his brave little band succeeded in 
embarking on board the vessels sent for them 
from England. 

By this unfortunate death, the country lost 
the services of a most brave, efl&cient and 
skilful officer. 



CHAPTER II. 

One of my brothers, who I have before brought 
under your notice, was attached to the 
Hospital Staff as Deputy Purveyor to the 
Forces, and was ordered to join the army in 
the Peninsular War. 

He arrived at Lisbon on the 14th April, 
1809. He described the situation of the 
city of Lisbon as beautiful, but the buildings 
were so injudiciously arranged, that it was 
no uncommon occurrence to see a magni- 
ficent house surrounded by almost hovels, 
which inspired the beholder with astonish- 
. ment and disgust. 

The streets throughout the city were so 
horribly filthy and disagreeable, that you 
could scarcely walk ; in fact, at night it was 
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SO bad that you were almost sure to be half 
deluged from the j&lthy habits of the people. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley entered Lisbon in 
triumph, some time after the battle of Vimeira, 
which took place on the 21st August, 1808, 
and was received most enthusiastically ; the 
acclamations from the populace were most 
genuine, and the gallant General was hailed 
as the preserver of Portugal. 

The city was illuminated three successive 
nights, in honour of his victory. He visited 
the theatre in state, accompanied by the 
whole of his staff. 

The house was most elegantly and fashion- 
ably attended, and a general burst of appro- 
bation was shouted forth by the audience. 
Over the box in which he sat, was a trans- 
parency with the word " Yimeira," written 
upon it in large letters. " God save the King," 
was sung by a female in a tolerably good style. 

Thus far, pleasure had prevailed ; but my 
brother, on returning home to his quarters 
from visiting the theatre, accompanied by a 
surgeon, came across a most horrible sight 
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in one of the streets. A man, almost lifeless, 
was lying prostrate on the ground in a stream 
of blood ; they immediately raised the body 
up and the surgeon examined his wounds ; he 
found they had been inflicted with a knife, a 
mode of destroying the life of a fellow 
creature too frequently perpetrated, in fact 

it was no uncommon occurrence to behold 

« 

such atrocities every night; assassinations 
prevailed to an enormous extent. 

These were not the only horrors that were 
witnessed here. The French soldiers pillaged, 
plundered, and committed other excesses of 
a grosser nature. They were thoroughly and 
heartily detested by the inhabitants. 

There was one notorious vagabond, who 
was a captain of a privateer, and not a bit 
better than a common bandit ; his name was 
Louison ; his vessel was moored off the city, 
and with part of his crew he would land and 
make nightly excursions, and rob the in- 
habitants to an enormous extent. 

The night on which he intended to leave 
Lisbon, he called at the house of Signer 
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Bandeira, a very wealthy inercliant, and oom- 
manded him immediately to pack up all his 
money, plate and jewellery, and deliver them 
up to him, or he would shoot him on the 
instant, and he produced a loaded pistol to 
show he was perfectly ready to carry his 
threat into execution. 

Bandeira, after some slight hesitation, 
promised to comply, and left the room for 
that purpose, but instead of doing so, he 
managed to evade Louison, rushed from the 
house, and hastened to call out an English 
guard for protection. So soon as Louison 
discovered his escape, he rushed out of the 
house, ran away as fast as he possibly could 
to join his followers, .and get on board his 
vessel. 

He was fortunately pursued and caught by 
two Portuguese, who lost no time in thrusting 
their daggers into his body, and thus deprived 
this atrocious villain of his life, which he 
most richly and deservedly merited. 

About this time a levee en masse took place 
in the city. Of all the ridiculous and pitiable 

D 
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sights that was ever witnessed, it was most 
absurd. Fancy a motley group, consisting of 
old and young people, in the most half- 
starved and wretched condition, some with 
tattered cloaks and garments, others with 
cocked hats, who thought themselves of con- 
siderable importance with this addition to 
their costume, and many of them with scarcely 
any clothes to cover them. 

The description Sir John Falstaff gave of his 
recruits, made them appear very fine fellows 
compared with this exhibition — ^it was a 
sight at which no one could resist to smUe, 
although at the same time he would pity 
such an exhibition of human nature. 

The Portuguese sqldiers were not much 
better, there was very little discipline among 
them ; it took a sentinel a quarter of an hour 
in carrying arms to salute an officer, and 
with all their deficiencies must be added that 
they were a cowardly and faint-hearted set, 
and not worth anything for fighting, but a 
great deal for assassinations. It was, how- 
ever, astonishing how these troops afterwards 
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improved, both in discipline and in courage, 
under the able command of Marshal Beresford 

On the 27th August, 1809, commenced at 
Talavera one of the most bloody and hard 
fought battles that took place during the 
Peninsular War. 

A most pitiable and distressing scene was 
witnessed after the battle — there were up- 
wards of 2,000 men lying in the different 
streets around the hospital maimed and 
wounded; it was indeed a most appalling 
sight to witness, and you cannot for one 
moment imagine the sick and horrible feeling 
that came over you, on beholding the deso- 
lation and slaughter which had taken place ; 
but we forbear to allude further to this dis- 
tressing and revolting subject. 

There were nearly 3,000 sick and wounded 
left under the care of the hospital staff, 
which consisted of twenty-one surgeons, and 
my brother as purveyor, and they, of course, 
were obliged to remain behind to take care 
of them. 

When the French army advanced towards 
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Talavera, it was necessary for the stafE to 
send out a flag of truce to the head- quarters 
of the enemy, in order to ascertain from the 
General in command, the position in which 
they were to consider themselves to be 
placed by remaining to take care of the sick 
and wounded. 

Dr. Higgins and my brother were the only 
two officers who could speak the French 
language; they were therefore seleoted for 
the purpose of proceeding to the French 
General. 

Their equipments for the occasion were 
perfectly ludicrous ; a part of an old sheet 
did the important office of flag of truce, and 
they themselves were mounted on two of the 
most miserable horses, as sorry beasts as 
ever were crossed by even Don Quixote, and 
thus they started on their mission. 

They were received with the greatest 
courtesy and respect by Generals Victor, 
Mortier and Gerrard, the latter of whom was 
most gentlemanly and kind, and subsequently, 
whe'h met in the town, was most attentive to 
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all the officers of the staff. His genial and 
polished manner endeared him to them all. 

The deputation wished to be informed in 
what character the staff were to consider 
themselves, whether as prisoners of war or 
otherwise, and were assured by Generals 
Victor and Mortier they would not be looked 
upon as prisoners of war, but so soon as they 
had fulfilled their duties, they were to be at 
liberty to retire wheresoever they pleased. 

They afterwards found they were to be 
marched into France, and there remain with 
the prisoners of war. 

This marching up the country cost my 
poor brother his life, the fatigue he was 
obliged to undergo in his various official 
duties which he had to perform, was so great 
that he unfortunately sunk under it. 

The loss to his family, and a numerous 
body of friends, was indeed irreparable ! 
Farewell, a long farewell to him. 

We turn from the above painful subject, 
and now come to one of the most extraordinary 
excitements ever created in this metropolis. 
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It was entitled the " 0. P. Row," to which I 
will introduce my readers, prefacing it with 
a few remarks on the Drama generally. 

If we trace back into the literature of the 
Greeks and Romans, we find from the earliest 
ages the Drama has been considered both by 
Pagans and Christians, under almost every 
Government, to be eminently conducive to 
the prosperity of a nation ; it is unquestion- 
ably one of the most efficient modes of en- 
lightening the mind and of refining the ideas 
of the community at large, and may therefore 
be supposed to be a great assistance in endea- 
vouring to obtain perfection in the human 
mind. 

Hence we may reasonably assume that the 
system pursued in many countries on the 
Continent of making theatres national estab- 
lishments, is founded upon the conviction that 
the Drama is necessary to public welfare. 

The Drama in this country before the time 
of Shakespeare was very little cultivated, 
until the immortal bard appeared, and roused 
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it thoroughly from apathy. Since his time 
the stage has gradually progressed. 

One of the most distinguished actors this 
country ever produced was David Garrick, 
who was born at Hereford, in October, 1717; 
he received his first rudiments of learning 
under Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

In the year 1731 he came up to London, 
with a view of entering as a student at Lin- 
coln's Inn ; he did not, however, continue long 
in the dry profession of the law, but placed 
himself with a firm in the wine trade in the 
City, and in his position there he was sent to 
Oporto on commercial affairs. 

The English residents in that city got up 
an amateur play for the amusement of their 
ladies and friends ; Garrick played one of the 
principal parts with very great success. 

This circumstance determined liim, on re- 
turning to this country, to adopt the stage as 
his profession, and in the year 1741 he made 
his first appearance at the theatre in Good- 
man's Fields in the character of Richard III. 
His success was very great, and crowds from 
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the west end of the town visited this theatre 
to witness his performance. 

Mr. Eich, the proprietor of Co vent Garden 
Theatre, afterwards engaged him, and there 
he at once established an enormous reputa- 
tion. 

Besides being an actor, he became a dra- 
matic author. Among other pieces he wrote 
the " Lying Valet," " Miss in Her Teens,'' 
and, in conjunction with George Colman the 
elder, wrote *' The Clandestine Marriage," a 
stock piece of the present day. 

He married Signora Violetti, a lady who 
was on terms of closest intimacy and affection 
with Lady Burlington, and had for a long 
time resided with her ladyship. 

On the occasion of the marriage. Lady 
Burlington presented the bride with a casket 
of jewels, which also contained £10,000 in 
bank notes. This marriage turned out to be 
a most happy and affectionate one. 

In the year 1747 Garrick became joint 
patentee with Mr. Lacy, of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and also manager, in which capacity 
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he remained until the year 1776, when he 
attained the age of sixty. He then resolved to 
retire from the stage, and accordingly dis- 
posed of his share in the patent to Messrs. 
Lacy, Linley, and Sheridan, for the sum of 
£30,000. 

He departed this life, at his house at 
Hampton, on the 30th Jan., 1779, universally 
regretted. His wife survived him several 
years. 

The following is the last verse of an elegiac 
»ode written on his death : — 

" Garrick aliall live while Memory fills the brain 
With aaght she feels of pleasure and of pain, 
In fact, so fast, so varied were his powers, 
His the Immortal gain — the ceaseless loss is onrs." 

I cannot help thinking that the present 

admirers of the Drama may be disposed to 

take an interest in what passed in the 

London theatres upwards of half a century 

.since. 

The writer was fortunate enough in his 
younger days to be placed in intimate and 
constant communication with some of the 
most distinguished members of the dramatic 
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art, more particularly with those artists con- 
nected with Covent Garden Theatre. This 
afforded him great facilities for tracing in the 
tablet of his memory some of their " sayings 
and doings." 

Under these circumstances it may not be- 
deemed either presumptuous or impertinent 
if he venture occasionally to record some 
anecdotes, as well as to offer a slight sketch 
of the occurrences, and at the same time take 
a retrospective review of the prosperous time 
when thousands would assemble to render- 
homage to the splendid genius, the lofty 
grace, and the refined dignity of a Siddons or 
a Kemble, or join in the mirthful laugh pro- 
voked by the inimitable performances of a 
Matthews or a Listen. 

In the year 1806 Covent Garden Theatre 
was destroyed by fire. It was upwards of 
twelve months before any progress was made 
towards its restoration ; but at length the 
necessary funds were raised. 

The foundation stone of the new theatre 
was laid by his Eoyal Highness the Prince of* 
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Wales, in his capacity of Grand Master of the 
Masonic Order. He was supported by his^ 
illustrious brother the Duke of Sussex, the 
Earl Moira, and several other distinguished 
members of the craft, together with an 
enormous assemblage of the brotherhood. 

Immense crowds assembled outside to wit- 
ness the interesting ceremony, which went off, 
tinder such favourable circumstances, with 
the greatest enthusiasm and success. 

The building, under the direction of the 
celebrated architect, Sinirke, progressed most 
rapidly, and in the short space of nine months 
that classic and magnificent structure, which 
was justly considered one of the greatest 
ornaments of the metropolis, was completed,, 
at a cost of £160,000. 

The theatre was opened for dramatic re- 
presentations on the 18th of September ,. 
1809, but some time previous thereto the 
proprietors issued an address to the pubHc, 
of which the following is a copy : — 

"The proprietors, having completed the 
new Theatre within the time originally pro- 
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mised, beg leave respectfully to state to the 
public the absolute necessity that compels 
them to make the following advance on the 
prices of admission : — 

FIRST PRICE. SECOND PRICE. 

Boxes ... 7s. Boxes ... 3s. 6d. 

Pit ... 4s. Pit ... 2s. Od. 

" The lower and upper galleries will remain 
at the old prices. 

" On the late calamitous destruction of 
their property the proprietors, encouraged by 
the remembrance of former patronage, in- 
stantly and cheerfully applied themselves to 
the erection of a new theatre, solicitous only 
that, without enlarging the audience partof the 
edifice, it might afPord the public improved 
accommodation and security, and at the same 
time present an additional ornament to the 
Metropolis of the British Empire. This, 
their most anxious wish, they flatter them- 
selves they have solidly effected, not only 
within the short space of ten months from 
the laying of the foundation stone, but under 
the enormously expensive disadvantages of 
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circumstances singularly unfavourable to- 
building. When it is known that no less a 
sum than £160,000 has been expended in 
order to render this theatre worthy of 
British spectators, and of the genius of their 
native poets ; when, in this undertaking,, 
the inevitable accumulation of, at least, six- 
fold rental is positively stated to be incurred; 
and when, in addition to these pressing in- 
cumbrances, the increased and rapidly in- 
creasing prices of every article indispensable 
to dramatic representation come to be con- 
sidered, the proprietors persuade themselves 
that in their proposed regulation they shall 
be honoured with the concurrence of an en- 
lightened public." 

The above address created the most pro- 
found sensation in the public mind. * The 
appeal to " an enlightened and liberal public" 
made by the proprietors was not responded 
to, and long before the appointed time for 
the doors to be opened crowds assembled 
with a prior determination to resist what they 
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considered a gross attempt to impose upon 
their rights, and privileges. 

The play selected for the occasion was 
Shakespeare's tragedy of ''Macbeth," the part 
of the Scottish Thane by John Kemble, and 
that of Lady Macbeth by the incomparable 
Mrs, Siddons ; the piece throughout was most 
powerfully cast. 

The first rush of the public to obtain ad- 
mission filled the house to an overflow, which 
was most prodigious, and hundreds of people 
were most reluctantly obliged to retire in the 
greatest disappointment. 

The interior of the theatre presented one 
of the most extraordinary scenes ever wit- 
nessed. A flush of intense excitement was 
observed on every countenance, which clearly 
indicated that neither curiosity to view the 
new building nor the desire of witnessing 
the performance were the objects of the 
visitors. 

As soon as the curtain rose the audience 
commenced a most tremendous uproar ; they 
shouted for the reduction of the prices, called 
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ior the manager, yelled, hissed, and hooted 
throughout the whole play, which terminated 
in dumb show. 

The farce of " The Quaker " followed, in 
which Incledon appeared as " Steady." This, 
however, was received with the same shouts 
of discord and uproar, amidst which the cur- 
tain fell upon the night's peformance at the 
early hour of ten o'clock. The audience did 
not retire, but kept up an incessant clamour 
until half-past twelve. They were deter- 
mined to celebrate one of the most complete 
house-warmings that ever took place. 

Besides the raising of the prices to the 
boxes and pit, there were two other griev- 
ances of which the public complained. One 
of these was that the upper circle had been 
exclusively converted into private boxes ; the 
other, that the managers had engaged the 
oelebrated ItaHan singer, Madame Catalani ! ! ! 
Heaven save the mark ! what a change has 
since come over us ! Now-a-day s the above 
circumstances would cause the greatest 
satisfaction and pleasure. 
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In half a century matters in this respect 
are strangely altered. Now the aristocrat 
will scarcely deign to sit in a public box, and 
foreign artistes will draWv tremendous houses, 
while native talent may 

*' Strnt and fret his honr upon the stage " 

to comparatively empty benches. ,So much 
for the change in public sentiment, which a 
few short years have brought about I 

The same scene of uproar, confusion, and 
excitement was repeated on the second night 
of the performance, when the curtain again 
fell before ten o'clock. 

The third night John Kemble addressed the 
house amidst considerable disapprobation. 
He stated that the average profits to the pro- 
prietors for the last ten years had not ex- 
ceeded six per cent., and from the great loss 
they had sustained by the fire, they were 
justified in the course they had taken. This 
appeal was of no avail, the clamour still con- 
tinued; in fact, it nightly increased rather 
than diminished. 

On the 20th Sept. Cooke appeared in his. 
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celebrated character of Richard III., yet 
even he, who could and did take more liber- 
ties with his audience than any other actor, had 
no power to allay the storm. He subse- 
quently, during the contest, played, or rather 
attempted to play, Shylock, lago, Kitely in 
** Every Man in his Humour," and Sir Perti- 
nax McSycophant, but the same uproarious 
result followed each performance. 

These annoyances increased his usual irri- 
tability of temper, and did not at all tend to 
diminish his intemperate habits ; a great deal 
o{ finesse and tact was obliged to be resorted 
to in order to induce him to go upon the stage 
before such unruly audiences. 

One night he positively refused to appear 
unless some brandy was provided for him; 
all endeavours at persuasion and remon- 
strance were equally unavailing; at length a 
wineglass of brandy was brought to him, with 
tlie soothing recommendation of — 

" Here, Cooke, this will not hurt you." 

With a Satanic grin, looking first at the 
glass and then at the person who handed it 

E 
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to him, he replied, with the utmost con- 
tempt — 

" I have certainly left off drinking in great 
measure^ but as you truly say, this will not 
hurt me. No, not even if it were vitriol." 

He tossed it off in evident ill-humour, 
and was then induced to appear before the 
audience. 

Throughout the whole of this Thespian war, 
which was denominated " The 0. P. Row,** 
John Kemble was singled out as the victim 
of perfect vengeance, and whenever he ap- 
peared upon the stage, he was sure to be 
received with shouts of disapprobation; he 
therefore wisely resolved to retire for a time. 

It is difficult to understand why all the 
clamour of the 0. P. rioters should be cast 
upon him, when it is considered tha^t he only 
possessed one-sixth share of the property, 
and for which he paid the elder Harris, who 
was the principal proprietor, the large sum of 
£22,000; yet so it was, as the numerous 
placards nightly exhibited from the pit and 
boxes of the theatre most amply testified. 
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The following are a few specimens of the 
poetic effusions which were nightly dis- 
played : — 

** Eemble, here, John Bull adrisefl 
To raise yonr fame, and sink your prices.*' 

** John Eemble be d — d, 
We will not be crammed." 

" John Eemble only is the canse of this riot, 
When he lowers his prices John Boll will be quiet.*' 

" John Bull, to yonr own cause be true, 
John Eemble yield, or you may rue.** 

For sixty-six nights the stormy opposition 
was earned on with determined energy ; the 
benches in the pit were all wrenched off the 
hinges and thrown about ; altogether the in- 
terior of the theatre was very considerably 
damaged, the discordant noise which was 
called " the 0. P. Chorus '' was deafening, 
and exceeded anything that it is possible to 
describe. In fact, during the whole of this 
time, the riot was the all-absorbing topic of 
the public and the Press. 

It will hardly be believed by the rising 
generation that although public events of 
great importance were going on about this 
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period, scarcely a thought was bestowed upon 
them ; at any other time such occurrences as- 
the disastrous campaign to Walcheren, where 
so many of our brave soldiers were stricken 
with fever, and the fallen heroes of the battle 
of Talavera, would have aroused the indig- 
nation of the public ; but, no — 

" The play, the play's the thing/* 

that carried all before it. 

Even the duel between Lord Castlereagh 
arid Canning, and the subsequent attempt of 
Percival to effect a Coalition Ministry with 
Lords Grey and Grenville, could not divert 
the tide of public indignation. 

The police oflficers and the courts of law • 
were incessantly occupied with this subject ; 
criminal informations were filed, indictments 
preferred, and actions brought. 

The public also complained, and it was 
feared with some justice, at all events it was 
currently reported and believed, that Bran- 
don, the box book-keeper of the theatre, had, 
during the riots, hired professional pugilists 
and others to attend nightly during the dis- 
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iurbances in the pit, and who endeavoured, 
by the active use of their fists, to restore har- 
mony, rather an Irish mode of proceeding. 
Among others who was so engaged was a Mr. 
Timothy O'Leary, who hit right and left in 
3, most accomplished style ; he appeared, as 
the term goes, to have seen better days, but 
whether it was so or not, he was glad to be 
rewarded for his services with a situation of 
scene shifter, which he accepted to the no 
small amazement of his coadjutors. 

There was a cause tried before Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield, in which Mr. Clifford, 
a barrister, was the plaintiff, and the before- 
mentioned Brandon, the defendant, arising 
out of this riot. The plaintiff obtained a 
verdict, with £5 damages, and when it was 
announced, a crowded court sent forth such 
shouts of approbation, which was echoed by 
the crowd outside, that positively 

'* Disturbed cool Justice in her Judgment seat/' 

and perfectly astonished and alarmed the 
noble and learned lord. He actually fancied^ 
and did not hesitate to state his belief, that 
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this public commotion was the forerunner of 
a political revolution ! 

His Majesty, King 'George III., thought 
it necessary to take notice of it ; he insisted 
that the Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, should interfere with his authority to 
restore order. 

The law officers of the Crown were also 
consulted, and took such active measures in 
the matter as they deemed most advisable. 

It will not be wondered at that i£ all these 
high functionaries were in a state of dismay 
and doubt, our old friend Townsend should be 
puzzled to know how to discharge his duty. 

One morning he met John Kemble on his 
way to the theatre, abruptly stopped him, and 
said — 

" I want to know, Mr. Kemble, if I catch 
them chaps a laughing in the pit to-night,, 
whether I shall take them into custody?" 

" By all means, Townsend," replied John 
Kemble. " You know it is a tragedy to-night; 
to-morrow night it will be a comedy, and 
they may then laugh as much as they please. 



»» 
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This nice point affecting the liberty of the 
subject having been disposed of, matters went 
on as usual; numerous arrests used nightly to 
take place, and Bow Street Police Office was 
crowded with charges. 




CHAPTER III. 

One of the arguments in support of the war- 
fare was that patent theatres held an exclusive 
monopoly, and therefore ought not to be 
considered private concerns, but were fairly 
open to the scrutiny and investigation of a 
play-going public ; whether this was tenable 
ground, it is not for us to discuss. 

All parties at length became weary of the 
strife, and it was arranged that a committee 
should be appointed to confer with John 
Kemble on the subject. John Bull never can 
do anything without a dinner, and accordingly 
a dinner was announced to take place at the 
" Crown and Anchor Tavern," in the Strand, 
when Mr. Clifford, the plaintiff in the action 
we have mentioned against Brandon, who was 
a very ardent and enthusiastic party through- 
out the whole of the riot, and on several 
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occasions addressed the audience from the 
boxes, was chairman on the occasion. 

JohnKemble was introduced to the meeting, 
^nd after a very considerable discussion 
between " the high contracting parties," con- 
cessions were agreed upon on either side on 
the following terms : — The increased prices of 
admission to the boxes were allowed to be 
•established, the pit was reduced to the origi- 
nal price, 3s. 6d., and the private boxes were 
agreed to be removed at the close of the 
.season. 

It should be stated that some time pre- 
viously it had been announced from the stage 
that the engagement with Madame Catalani 
had been abandoned. 

Peace having been thus far restored, John 
Kemble, on the 15th December, re-appeared 
in the character of Penruddock in the '* Wheel 
of Fortune." He was received very cordially, 
but the audience were not quite satisfied with 
the present aspect of affairs, and insisted on 
a public apology being made by the manager. 
It was also insisted that Brandon, the box 
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book-keeper, to whom previous allusion has 
been made, and who, unfortunately for him- 
self, had become extremely unpopular, and 
had made himself very obnoxious to the 
public by his active and indefatigable! exer- 
tions in the cause of his employers, should 
be dismissed from his office. 

The apology was made accordingly, Brandon 
was dismissed, and upon this announcement,, 
placards were exhibited from the pit and 
boxes with the agreeable words, ""We are 
satisfied." 

The play then proceeded most harmoni- 
ously, and the members of the company, on 
their respective appearance on the stage,, 
were greeted with enthusiastic applause. 

Thus terminated a series of the most extra- 
ordinary events that ever took place within 
the walls of a theatre. 

"We have mentioned Mr. Timothy O'Leary 
as having been very active and energetic with 
his fists in the pit throughout the whole of 
the " 0. P. Row," and who was, in conse- 
quence thereof, promoted to the rank of one 
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of the principal scene shifters at the theatre. 
His associates took a great interest in him^ 
and when they became more on an intimate 
footing, enquired what brought him to his 
present position. 

" And so," said Mr. O'Leary, " you want 
to know what brought me here ? 

" First, let me tell you that* Timothy 
O'Leary is not so humble a person as you may 
imagine. 

"Wasn't my grandfather's estate worth 
£3,000 a year, and did they not confiscate a 
great part of it because he was a Roman 
Catholic ? To be sure they did ; so my grand- 
father, rest his sowl for his simplicity ! thought 
he'd try to get back his own by going to law, 
when, what do you think the Irish House of 
Commons did ? Why, they passed a resolu- 
tion that — 

" * All barristers, solicitors, attornies, and 
proctors who should be concerned in such 
action should be considered as public ene- 
mies.' 

" This was in the year 1735, a glorious time 
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for a Roman Catholic Irisliman to get even- 
handed justice I Bad luck to that same 
year," say I. 

"Well, my father succeeded to the old 
mansion with a bit of ground about it, at the 
-death of my grandfather ; he is a hospitable 
and facetious man, that father of mine ; he is 
very fond of cutting his jokes, and is pleased 
to say that he has kept open house all his 
life, but for the last two years he has been 
more hospitable than ever ; he may say that, 
for the roof of the old house has been off all 
that time, and it is now open house with a 
vengeance. 

" How often have I been obliged to laugh 
with him at that same sally of wit, but it was 
no joke to me, being, as you see, heir to the 
property. Will Shakespeare says, my boys — 
* A jest's prosperity hes in the ear of him 
that hears it ; never in the tongue of him that 
makes it ;' and he's quite right. 

" Now it strikes me that if my grandfather 
Tiad been a Protestant, bad luck to it I I 
should be a rich man, instead of being 
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turned adrift in the world as you now see 
me. 

" Well, it seemed as if I was a restless dis- 
position, and tired of doing nothing at home^ 
so my father agreed to send me to London 
from my dear county, Tipperary, with £20 in 
my pocket (how he scraped it together was a 
puzzle to me), and a letter to a friend of his 
to request him to procure me an appointment 
in the Commissariat Department. 

** I arrived in the wonderful city, and lost 
no time in waiting upon the gentleman, when 
I was ordered to attend him the following 
day. I accordingly did so, and who should I 
see in the waiting-room but one of my nearest 
relatives, Pat Murphy, of Knockaree, in the 
county of Sligo. Pat is my fourteenth 
cousin on my mother's side, and so, says I — 

" * And is it yourself that I see, Pat 
Murphy ?' 

" * By my sowl, and it is Tim O'Leary; and 
what brought you here, Tim, my boy ?' says 
he. 

*^ So I told him all about it, and he said he 
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was just appointed, and would do all lie could 
for me. I was admitted after him to the 
gentleman in the office, who said, says he — 

"*Mr. O'Leary you are a likely looking 
young man, and I shall be happy to avail 
myself of your services. I understand you 
are related to Mr. Murphy, and I will there- 
fore appoint you as clerk in that same 
department with him.' 

" * Many thanks to your honour,' says I ; 
* and I'll fight like a divil for you.' 

"He then bowed me out. I was .full of 
joy as you may suppose, and told Pat of my 
good luck. He shook me cordially by the 
hand, and says he — 

" * Tim O'Leary, my boy, I'll be a father to 
you, and we must, dine together to-day.' 

*' So we dined together, and drank a little 
drop of the cratur, and then started off for 
the play. "We spent a glorious night together, 
and appointed to dine at the same place to- 
morrow. We, like true soldiers, were punc- 
tual to our appointment ; had a jolly good 
dinner, and then tackled the materials. Pat 
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talked to me a good deal about our relation- 
.ship, and what he would do for me, and how 
.he would soon get me promoted, and all that, 
but says he — 

" * Tim, my boy, you are not a well edu- 
cated lad/ 

" * You lie/ says I. * Pat Murphy, wasn't 

I educated at Maynooth ? * 

" * That language won't do, Tim, to your 
superior officer ; you'll be broke before you 
get your appointment. But I'll forgive you, 
my lad. Come, I'll tell you what I'll do with 
you, Tim,' says he. 

" *And what may that same be ? ' says I. 
<« < Why, I'll bet you £5 you can't write your 
name in a good plain hand across a little bit 
•of paper while I count fifty.' 

" ' ^one; says I. 

" * You accept the bet, then ? ' says Pat. 
* By the holy poker, I do,' says I. 
So upon this Pat put his hand into his 
waistcoat pocket and pulled out a little bit of 
paper, and placed it longways before me, 
and says he — 



6t 
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I 

" * Now, Tim O'Leary, you say you accept 
my bet ; if you do, write across that bit of 
paper, " Accepted. Tim O'Leary.'" 

" By dad ! before he had counted forty I 
had done it I 

" Pat Murphy looked carefully over the bit 
of paper, and says he — 

" * It'll do, Tim ; you have won your bet,, 
and there's a £5 note for you, my boy.' 

*' I took up the note, and could not help 
bursting out into a loud fit of laughter, and 
I exclaimed — 

" ' By the Powers ! you have made a mighty 
fool of yourself, Pat.' 

" * We can't expect to be all as clever as 
you, you know, Tim, my darlin',' 

"He joined most heartily in the laugh, and 
shook hands so cordially that I began to 
think that we were own brothers instead of 
cousins. Well, if I live for fifty years, I 
shall never forget how cleverly I did Pat out 
of his £5. 

*' We kept it up beautifully that night, as 
Pat was obliged to join in the morning; so 
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we parted with mutual feelings of goodwill, 
and in shaking hands with him for the last 
time, says he — 

" * I tell you what it is, Tim O'Leary, you 
write a most beautiful hand, and I'll spake 
to the head of our department and get you 
promoted at once.' 

* Wasn't I plaised, either, at this ? ' 

" The next day I wrote to my father and 
told him all my good luck. I asked him to 
send me an order for my fit oiit. It took me 
just a month to complete my arrangements, 
when I packed up all my traps and sent them 
on board the ship, which was to sail on the 
following day. I was in a beautiful reverie, 
thinking how soon I should be a great man, 
when in walked a smirking, snivelling, half 
sort of a man, and says he to me, says he — 

" * Captain O'Leary," says he, with a bow 
and a touch of his hat.' 

" * Ensign O'Leary is my rank at present,* 
says I. 

" * Timothy O'Leary, I believe,' says he. 

" * That same,' says I. 

F 
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" * I have a little bill for payment/ says he, 
pursing himself up to give him all the impor- 
tance he could command. 

" * Surely I have paid all my bills/ says I, 
and referred to my landlord, who confirmed 
my statement. 

" I looked at the bill, and found that 
* Accepted. Tim O'Leary * certainly was my 
handwriting. I read it all over carefully, 
and found it was a bill drawn by Pat Murphy 
on me for £65, payable one month after date^ 
I was a little bit puzzled, and did not know 
what to say or do, when all at once I found 
out the joke; it was the bit of paper sure 
enough on which I won my bet. So I told 
him the whole story, and laughed at him for 
being so beautifully done by Pat Murphy, 
who, I informed him, was safe across the 
water, and he'd better send it after him. 

" * Come, come,' says he, * that won't do 
for me. I must and will have my money 
from you.' 

"Upon this I flew into a desperate passion, 
as was natural, and threatened to kick him 
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down stairs if he did not immediately go 
about his business. He was terribly fright- 
ened, and so I made him a polite bow in 
return for the many he had favoured me 
with ; and, says I — 

" * I start for Spain to-morrow, and shall be 
most happy to take any message from you to 
Captain Murphy/ 

" He stared at me, and all at once tui'ned 
mighty civil, thanked me for my kind offer, 
and. apologised for having troubled me. He 
then insisted upon my going out with him to 
a neighbouring tavern, and cracking a bottle 
of wine to my success. 

" Well, T didn't hke to bear malice, so I 
accepted his offer, and away we started. As 
soon as we sat down he called for a sheet of 
paper, and wrote a note, which he sent off by 
the porter, whispering very confidentially in 
his ear. 

** I could not help chaffing him about the 
trick Pat Murphy had played him. He took 
this mighty kind, and we laughed and joked 
famously. 
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" We finished our bottle. I found he wa& 
very restless and fidgetty, so I got up to 
depart ; but he pressed me so hard to stay a 
little longer, and also insisted on our having 
another bottle of wine. I was in a jolly 
good humour and consented. 

" He called for another bottle, and we began 
to. partake of it; but I could not help 
observing that he was continually turning his 
head towards the door. 

" Presently in walked two strange looking 
men. His eyes brightened up, and he looked 
quite pleasant and made a sign to thein.^ 
They came up to me very civilly, and said — 

" ' Captain, you must go a little way with 
us.* 

" * What for should I go with you ? ' says I. 

" We have a little writ against you for £6& 
at the suit of Mr. Snip, the tailor here, so 
come along, you are our prisoner.' 

" * The divil I am, you brace of dirty spal- 
peens ! Is this the way you trait an Irish 
gentleman in a foreign country ? I have a 
'''•eat mind to make a potato pudding of you 
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both for your dirty behaviour. Where is 
this Snip ? ' 

« I turned round and found him running 
towards the door to get out of my way. I 
'was just following him to give him a taste of 
my quality, when the two vagabonds took 
hold of me, and, in spite of my resistance, 
walked me away to a house with windows 
well barred, wished me a very good-night 
very politely, and left me to meditate on my 
misfortune. 

« ^ By my sowl ! what a mighty htigious 
man is that Snip. Arragh ! ' says I, ' if ever 
I get out of this scrape, I'll go back to my 
old dear Tipperary as fast as I can.' Worse 
luck to it, how was I to manage it ? All my 
kit was safely shipped off to Spain, where, I 
suppose, that rascal Pat Murphy has taken 
possession of it. 

" The next morning I was walked off to the 
Fleet Prison, and there I remained until I 
had taken the benefit of the Act, and a mighty 
great benefit it was to me when I again 
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breathed the fresh air, and felt I was at 
liberty. 

" * Contempt and beggary bang upon thy back — " 

" All this I suffered for my best friend and 
relation ; Pat Murphy, you big blackguard f 
I'll be the death of you, if you are not picked 
off before you come back to ould Ireland, and 
that's certain." 

Thus ended Tim O'Leary's story. He, 
then abruptly left his companions in a cloud 
of tobacco smoke, puffing most vehemently 
from his clay pipe. 

Before, however, we part with Tim 
O'Leary, I may be pardoned if I note a short 
anecdote relating to him. 

Although it may be considered by some of 
my readers rather improper, yet still it is so 
characteristic of the Irish character, I cannot 
forbear. 

Farley, the actor, of Covent Garden 
Theatre, was a most amiable man in private 
life. In his capacity on the stage he was very 
popular in getting up and marshalling all the 
processions in melodramatic pieces, but was 
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most especially great in pantomimes. At tlie 
rehearsals of tkese latter pieces he was always 
on these occasions in a most perfect state of 
frenzy and excitement ; and, consequently, 
not at all particular in the language he would 
use ; he, for very many years, had the exclu- 
sive management of this department. 

One morning, while at the rehearsal of the 
pantomime, some scenery happened to be in 
his way. He called out, with an oath affect- 
ing the eyes, to Tim O'Leary to remove 
it. 

"Where shall I move it to? " said O'Leary. 

" Oh," replied Farley, hastily, " To H— , 
or anywhere else, so that it is out of my 
way." 

" Hadn't I better remove it to Heaven ? '* 
says Pat O'Leary, " it will be more out of 
your way, there, Mr. Farley, I'm thinking." 

Farley was too busy and too excited to 
take any notice of this question, but when he 
was more composed, a good-natured friend 
repeated the joke to him, at which he laughed 
heartily, but said, at the same time — 
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" I must dismiss tbe man, for the sake of 
example." 

Poor Tim, for bis bit of facetiousness, was 
accordingly dismissed from his office. 

Fortunately, however, for bim, on the very 
next day he received a letter announcing the 
death of his father. Off be started at once 
for bis dear county Tipperary, to take posses- 
sion of bis property, where we will leave him, 
in the hope that he found matters much 
better than he anticipated. 




CHAPTER IV. 



Although, during the term of the " 0. P. 
Row/' the plays generally passed ofi in the 
way we have mentioned, still the public 
sympathy was very much aroused in favour 
of the actor, and a liberal and genial spirit 
throughout was generally manifested towards 
the actors and actresses, except, as stated, in 
the case of John Kemble. 

This feeling on the part of the respective 
audiences was greatly appreciated by the . 
members of the histrionic art. 

No class of persons more looks forward or 

« 

is better entitled to favourable consideration, 
than the actor. In no other profession are 
so many qualifications necessary in order to 
^obtain eminence and popularity. 

An actor should possess a good figure, an 
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harmonious voice, and an intelligent and 
expressive countenance; lie should also have a 
strong perception in the development of human 
passions, a practical and fervid imagination,, 
a mind that can be wrought up to the greatest 
pitch of excitement, a faculty for study, as 
well as a profound knowledge of the art of 
elocution, and elegance of intonation. These 
qualities should be combined with great 
tact, and a complete knowledge of human 
nature. 

All these necessary qualifications being 
required, it surely is a profession of sufficient 
importance to be cherished and supported. 

An author, a painter, or a sculptor leaves- 
behind him lasting memorials of his genius, 
while the fame of an actor lives only in the 
memory of those who have had the pleasure 
and good fortune to witness his efforts. 

The bitter mortifications which are ex- 
perienced by many an aspirant for histrionic 
fame while they are undergoing the necessary 
ordeal of what may be termed apprenticeship 
in the provinces, can scarcely be conceived : 
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the disapprobation of an audience, the want 
of sympathy even among his brother actors, 
which is so acutely felt by an unsuccessful 
candidate for public approbation, the broken 
spirit and poverty which too frequently 
follow the poor unfortunate victim in a state 
of dreadful despondency and misery. 

The following anecdote will show the 
advantage of taking a severe criticism in 
good humour, however galling at the time it 
may be to the feelings of the individual. 

A very useful and deserving actor, who 
afterwards appeared on the London stage, and 
held a respectable position in the line of what 
is termed the " Walking Gentleman," had a 
most unfortunate habit of forgetting that 
there was such a letter as h in the English 
alphabet. 

One night, when he was playing the part 
of Benvolio in " Romeo and Juliet " at the 
Brighton Theatre, which was at that time 
under Trotter's management, a celebrated 
author strolled into the theatre at half price. 
The third act of the tragedy had just com- 
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menced, when Benvolio, the actor above 
alluded to, spouted forth — 

" By my 'ead I 'ere come the Capulets." 

Scarcely had the refined part of the 
audience recovered from the astonishment at 
this splendid effort of elocution, when Tybalt 
thus addressed them — 

" Romeo, the love I bear you can A'afford 
no better term than this — ^thou A'art A'a 
villain." 

Our author could stand this no longer : he 
rushed out of the house, and returned to his 
hotel, where he amused himself the remainder 
of the evening by cutting out of a provincial 
newspaper all the A's he could find. He en- 
closed them in a note to Benvolio, and begged 
he would not lose a moment in making use of 
them. 

He also addressed a letter to Tybalt, in 
which he abused him in no measured terms 
for having robbed Benvolio of his A's, and 
entreated of him, as an honest man, and as he 
hoped to rise in his profession, to restore them 
±0 his brother actor without delay. 
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He then suggested that they should study 
together for the future, and as Tybalt threw 
away his A's Benvolio would be near at hand 
to catch them. 

They both took the advice thus proffered,, 
like sensible men, and from these circum- 
stances each cured the other of his defect. 

Cooke worshipped most devoutly at the 
shrine of Bacchus ; his indiscretions in this 
respect involved him in continual trouble 
with his audience. By reason of this vicious 
habit he had been for some time in great dis» 
grace with the public. 

He was announced to play Richard HI., 
one of his most popular characters, on 
the 8th January, 1810. The house was 
crowded in every part, and when he made 
his appearance on the stage, he was received 
with loud shouts of disapprobation, and cries 
of "off, off," from the audience. So soon 
as silence was obtained, he addressed them as 
follows — 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, — 

" T cannot sufficiently express my grief and 
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concern at the very mortifying situation in 
which I am now compelled to appear before 
you. On the day of the evening when I had 
the misfortune to incur your displeasure, I 
went out of town, not believing that it would 
have been my duty to have performed on that 
night,^ although I am free to admit I received 
an intimation to that effect from the theatre. 
On the Thursday following, I do assure you, 
I was totally incapable of playing. (Immense 
shouts of laughter from the audience.) I 
do not urge this, ladies and gentlemen, as an 
apology for my misconduct, but in the hope 
you will restore me to that favour which I 
was once supposed in some degree to 
merit." 

This appeal was received with thunders of 
applause, and it appeared to throw more life 
and energy than usual into his acting; he cer- 
tainly never went through the part with more 
vigour or in better style. 

IIo had reason to be proud of the influence 
ho exorcised over public opinion, for, on every 
oooasion of his appearing after this night he 
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iras greeted most cordially and played to 
-overflowing audiences. 

Tlie comedy of " The Jealous Wife '* was 
revived on the 31st January, and created a 
great attraction from the circumstance of 
Oooke taking the character of Major Oakley, 
a part so totally out of his usual caste ; not- 
withstanding this, he was very successful, 
and added considerably to his reputation by 
the performance. 

Young took the character of Oakley, and 
his amiable spouse was most delightfully per- 
sonated by Mrs. Charles Kemble, indeed her 
acting in this part was never equalled. 

In consequence of the great success which 
this play met with, it was frequently repeated 
during the season. 

The first part of " Henry IV." was re- 
vived on the 15th of March, for the purpose 
of introducing Cooke in the character of Sir 
John Falstaff. John Kemble played Hot- 
spur with great success, and his brother 
Charles the gay and thoughtless young 
Prince. 
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The novelty of seeing Cooke personate^ 
another character, also so totally different to 
his usual style of acting, excited a great 
sensation, and the audience were by no means 
disappointed, for this wonderfully gifted 
artiste completely astonished and delighted 
them by his original perception of the 
peculiarities of the sensual Knight, and in- 
sured several repetitions of the play. 

As this was the last season that Cooke 
ever played in England, we will mention a 
few further facts connected with him. 

A great a(imirer and patron of his wrote a 
strong letter of remonstrance to him on 
the terrible vice of drunkenness, of which 
he wa^ the victim. The following are 
abstracts : — 

" Depending on the assurance you gave me 
in your letter with which you favoured me, I 
ventured to pledge myself as to your future 
conduct to various friends, amongst whom 
were Mr. Coutts, Lord and Lady Guildford, 
and others of consequence. 

" I have heard with great pleasure of your 
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success, with real concern of your indiscre- 
tions. 

" My dear Cooke, consider seriously what 
you have at stake ; Fame ! Fortune ! com- 
fort and esteem I Consider the patronage and 
applause the pubHc have shown and are in- 
clined to show you — to insult them is shame- 
ful ingratitude, to degrade yourself by 
intemperance is madness. You owe the public 
much — pay it as a man and a gentleman by 
good manners, by respect and gratitude. Have 
some regard, too, to the character of an actor 
of the first rate, and do not disgrace the 
drama." 

This good advice was unfortunately disre- 
garded. Had he paid favourable attention 
to this excellent warning he would not only 
have been a most estimable member of, but 
an ornament to, society, in which he would 
have been beloved and respected. But, alas ! 
the vice had taken such deep root that it 
could not be eradicated. 

In one of his drunken orgies at Liverpool 

he was taken from a place of low resort when 

a 
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in a state of insensibility produced by ex- 
cessive intoxication, carried on board a vessel, 
and thus forced away to the United States. 

There he was received by every possible 
demonstration of enthusiasm, and met with 
unbounded success. He, however, did not 
accept cordially the flattering applause of 
public favour. Although he was introduced 
into the best society in New York, he by no 
means returned warmly the compliments that 
were paid him. 

He was invited to dine with a distinguished 
party at the house of one of the most opulent 
and respectable merchants of that city. 

This gentleman had accumulated vast 
wealth, and was looked upon with great 
reverence by his friends and fellow citizens. 
His great failing was that he was in the habit 
of boasting of his pedigree, and on this oc- 
casion he addressed Cooke, who was the lion 
of the day, as follows : — 

'* My dear CookiB, I am proud to say I 
can compete with anybody in the United 
States as to my pedigree." 
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" Indeed," said Cooke, sarcastically. 

" Yes ; my ancestor was one of the first 
who settled here." 

" I did not observe your armorial bearings 
hanging on the w^Us when I came in," said 
Cooke. 

" What do you mean ? " replied the host. 

" Why, the handcuffs and manacles, to be 
sure," was the retort. 

This created a tremendous uproar, and 
Cooke was obliged to be forced out of the 
room to save a complete disturbance. He, 
however, was never forgiven for this. 

Unfortunately, his intemperate habits did 
not leave him, and he died, it was said, of 
dropsy, at New York, in his 57th year. 

He was first engaged at the Dublin Theatre 
in 1794, when his great success carried every- 
thing before it. He made his first appear- 
ance at Co vent Garden Theatre, on the Slst 
October, ] 800, as Richard III., a character 
in which he afterwards won an immense 
reputation. 

Let us pass over his fatal indiscretions and 
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admire him only as an actor ; in that capacity 
he was unrivalled. Farewell to his memory I 

The warm reception given to Mrs. Siddons 
on the first opening of the new theatre, kept 
her for some time from these boards, and 
she did not appear again until the 24th Aprils 
when she resumed her position in the 
character of Lady Macbeth. Her reception 
was so cordial and enthusiastic that it en- 
tirely removed the unfavourable impression 
she had received on her first night's per- 
formance. 

The successful run of the stock pieces we 
have mentioned, supported as they were by 
the talent of Mrs Siddons, John Kemble^ 
Cooke, Young, and Charles Kemble, as well 
as by the powerful assistance rendered by 
the operatic and comic departments which 
distinguished this place of public amusement, 
combined with the attractions of the new 
theatre, rendered it unnecessary for the man- 
agement to bring forward much novelty this 
season. 

During John Kemble's management, a 
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joung nobleman, who fancied he inherited 
talent as well as title, wrote a play, whidh 
was presented for approval at Covent Garden 
Theatre. Many an anxious and restless 
night did his Lordship pass in expectation of 
its being accepted, although, at the same 
time, he never conceived it possible that it 
could be rejected. But it did so happen it 
was returned " with thanks." 

In consequence of this, his Lordship's anger 
knew no bounds. The day on which he re- 
ceived it back he dined early, and, from excess 
of mortification, drank freely. 

He then drove to the theatre, and as he 
had been in the habit of visiting the Green- 
room, was set down at the stage door. He 
mounted the steps and walked across the 
stage on his way to the Green-room, but just 
as he was on the point of doing so, he en- 
countered John Kemble. This at once 
roused his anger to the highest pitch, and he 
immediately went up to the tragedian, who, 
by the way, he well knew never allowed him- 
self to be interfered with on the nights of his 
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performance, and in a loud voice lie thus ad- 
dressed him : — 

" Mr. Kemble, I find you have rejected my 
play." 

"I beg your pardon, but your Lordship 
knows I cannot now talk on matters of 
business." 

" Nor can I waste my time in dancing 
attendances upon you. I consider, sir, you 
have wantonly insulted me; but I cannot 
think of demeaning myself by calling you 
out." 

With an air of offended dignity, Kemble 
drew himself up, and mildly observed — 

" Then I possess a great advantage over 
your Lordship." 

"Why so, sir?" 

" Because I can turn you out." 

He immediately gave orders that his Lord- 
ship was not again to be admitted to the 
Green-room. 

The rejected author sneaked out of the 
theatre, and was never more known to enter 
its walls. 
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We have already shortly alluded to the 
difficulties which are strewed in the path of 
an actor. There is, perhaps, no class of 
persons who suffer more from the frailty of 
Dame Fortune than he, or who so suddenly 
encjures the chaage from the soft and per- 
fumed lap of prosperity to the iron pillow of 
adversity. How frequently have we seen an 
actor on the high road to good fortune, full 
of buoyancy of hope and spirits, revelling in 
all the pleasures and luxuries this world 
affords, suddenly, either from sickness or 
imprudence, plunged into penury and misery! 

To the honour of the profession let it be 
recorded that for the space of eleven years 
the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund was 
nearly supported by the private subscriptions 
of the performers themselves. It, however, 
happened that at this period the claims upon 
the charity were very heavy, and it accordingly 
became necessary to resort to a public appeal 
to assist in supporting so deserving an insti- 
tution . 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
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afterwards George the Fourth, was an ardent 
admirer and patron of the drama. He 
liberally tendered his assistance in support 
of the funds of the charity. 

Accordingly, a benefit was announced, 
under his powerful and august patronage, 
which took place on the 2nd May, 1810. 

The play selected on this occasion was the 
tragedy of "Douglas," in which Mrs. Siddons, 
John Kemble, Cooke, and Charles Kemble 
performed. Madame Catalani also rendered 
her valuable assistance. 

The Prince of Wales very handsomely 
headed a list of private subscriptions, which, 
with the profits obtained by this benefit, very 
materially assisted in carrying out the objects 
of the charity. 

It should be mentioned that Fawcett was 
treasurer of the fund, and took, throughout 
his long and prosperous theatrical career, a 
warm interest in its welfare; and to his 
zealous and unwearied exertions may be 
attributed the future prosperous state of the 
charity. 
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The theatre closed for the season on the 
•^th July, 1 810, and on that occasion John 
Kemble, in his address to the audience, 
appealed to them respecting the arrangement 
that had been entered into on the cessation 
of hostilities to remove the whole of the 
private boxes on the second tier. He asked 
as a boon that some might be allowed to 
remain, and grounded his application on the 
fact that the proprietors of the rival theatre, 
Drury Lane, had a clause inserted in their 
Act of Parliament by which they were to be 
at liberty to erect as many private boxes as 
might be found necessary and convenient. 

The audience listened very attentively to 
this address, and at the conclusion did not 
•evince any opposition to the request thus made. 

We may now give a short sketch of the 
early career of John Kemble. 

This celebrated actor was born in a small 
town in Lancashire, in the year 1757; he was 
educated at the University of Douay, in 
France, and followed the Roman Catholic 
religion. 
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So SOOT] as he had completed his academical 
course, he embarked in the profession of an 
actor, and performed with great success at 
the several theatres in Liverpool, York, and 
Edinburgh.' 

He made his first appearance in London, at 
Drury Lane Theatre, on the 30th September, 
1773, in " Hamlet," and met with very great 
success. On King retiring as manager, John 
Kemble took the position. 

In the year 1802 he visited France and 
Spain for the purpose of studying both the 
acting and actors of the cities of Paris and 
Madrid ; he remained on the Continent about 
twelve months, and in Paris he became very 
intimate with Talma, the French tragedian, 
which friendship lasted during the remainder 
of their lives. 

On his return to England he purchased of 
the elder Harris, as before stated, one-sixth 
part of the patent of Covent Garden Theatre, 
and became the manager thereof, which posi- 
tion he held for many years, in fact, until his 
first retirement from that theatre. 



CHAPTER V. 



On the 27th January, 1811, 'His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales assumed the office 
of Regent of the United Kingdom. 

He was greatly indebted to the talents and 
oratory of H. B. Sheridan, whose wonderful 
powers were displayed most energetically on 
the question of the Regency in the debates in 
the House of Commons in upholding the rights 
of His Royal Highness to the office. 

We will here give a short memoir of this 
talented man, who astonished not only Eng- 
land, but the whole world with his eloquence. 

H. B. Sheridan was born near the city of 
Dublin, in the year 1762. He was educated 
at Harrow School, and soon displayed his^ 
genius ; he produced his first play of '* The 
Rivals,'' when he was not 22 years of age. 
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This comedy, witli other pieces, herein- 
after mentioned, has kept possession of the 
stage up to the present period. 

In the year' 1776 he, with others, pur- 
chased a share in the patent of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and then became manager of the 
establishment. 

In the year 1777 he produced his comedy 
of " The School for Scandal," which met 
with immense success. In 1779, " The 
Critic" made its appearance, and in 1799 
•^'Pizarro." 

His political life commenced in the year 
1780, when he was returned Member for 
Stafford. He then joined Mr Fox's party in 
the House of Commons. 

In the year 1782 he became Under Secre- 
tary of State under Fox's Administration; 
but on the death of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham he, with his patron Fox, resigned his 
position. 

In April 1783 he again joined the Minis- 
try of which his Grace the Duke of Portland 
was First Lord of the Treasury, and was ap- 
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pointed Secretary to the Treasury. However, 
on Pitt again assuming the reins of Govern- 
ment he again retired from office. 

When he was on the Opposition side of the 
House he gained immense popularity through 
the wonderful ability he displayed on the im- 
peachment and trial of Warren Hastings, on 
which occasion Burke passed a splendid 
eulogium on his talents as an orator, and 
even Pitt himself acknowledged " that he had 
surpassed all the eloquence of ancient and 
modem times, and that his speech on the 
third charge against Hastings possessed 
everything that genius and art could 
furnish to agitate and control the human 
mind." 

He was an orator who possessed as much 
eloquence in the tone of his voice, his look, 
and his gesture, as in the choice of his words* 
And Lord Chesterfield says, " the manner of 
your speaking is full as important as the 
matter." 

One of the first acts of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, after he had taken office. 
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on the 4th of February following, was to write 
to Mr. Percival, who was then Prime Min- 
ister, confirming him in that position ; but at 
the same time he stated that the considera- 
tion of not interfering with his father's ar- 
rangement alone dictated the decision to 
which he had come. 

This was not very flattering to Mr. Percival, 
who, however, wrote a very proper and re- 
spectful reply. 

In January, 1811, William Thomas Lewis, 
the popular comedian, died in Westbourne 
Place, Pimlico. He was born at Ormskirk, 
in Lancashire, on the 4th of March, 1749. 
Oolman, the Manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, gave him an engagement, and he 
made his first appearance at that theatre in 
the character of Belcoar. This proved a 
very great success, and he very soon became 
a most distinguished favourite. In the year 
1782 he was appointed stage manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre; but he did not 
retain that position long. In consequence 
of illness he retired from the post, and was 
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succeeded by John Kemble. Lewis was 
fortunate enough to enjoy the smiles of his 
audience for the long period of 36 years. 
He was buried in Liverpool in a family 
vault there. 

Cumberland, the celebrated author, de- 
parted this life in May, 1811. He was born 
February 19th, 1732, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey on the 14th May. He 
was greatly beloved and respected by a 
numerous class of friends and admirers. 
His works breathed more morality and good 
feeling than most dramatic authors, and 
therefore his loss was deeply and sincerely felt. 

By the skill, discipline, perseverance, and 
indomitable courage of the British troops 
under their gallant commander, assisted by 
the Portuguese, under Marshal Beresford, 
who had succeeded, after great labour and 
assiduity, in effecting perfect discipline among 
them, the French were, in 1811, expelled 
from every part of Portugal, except Almeida, 
which, however, was afterwards blown up 
and abandoned by the enemy. 
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On the 16th of March Parliament passed a 
vote of thanks to Lord Wellington and the 
iarmy under his command, for their gallant 
conduct in expelling the French from Por- 
tugal. 

The oflBcial returns furnished by the Medi- 
cal Board stated that upwards of 60,000 per- 
sons had, during the campaign, died from 
want and disease, independent of those who 
fell in battle. A melancholy picture of the 
ravages of internal warfare ! 

A meeting was held at the City of London 
Tavern to establish a subscription for the re- 
lief of the Portuguese who had suffered from 
the atrocities and barbarities of the French 
army. The meeting was most enthusiastic^ 
and the large sum of £60,000 was at once 
subscribed. 

The English nation nearly sustained a loss 
which might have been the means, if not of 
terminating, at least of protracting, the Pen- 
insular War most fatally. 

Lord Wellington, on attempting to cross 
the Guadiana to join Marshal Beresford, had 
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a very narrow escape from drowning. One 
of his attendants was, unfortunately, drowned, 
and with the greatest difficulty his lordship 
was saved. He took three hours in crossing 
over. At last, with his usual pluck and 
strong presence of mind, he succeeded in his 
perilous enterprise, and arrived safely on the 
opposite bank. 

On the following 25th of May Badajoz was 
invested by Lord Wellington. He made two 
unsuccessful attempts to take it by storm ; 
but in consequence of the junction of the 
armies under Marmont and Soult, he, on the 
13th of June, raised the siege. The block- 
ade, however, still remained. 

Buonaparte, by his second marriage, had a 
son who was born on the 20th of March, 
1811. He at once created him King of Rome. 
A most whimsical and absurd affair took 
place. A deputation of the Legislative body 
in Paris presented a complimentary address 
to the baby King, which was replied to by his 
nurse ! 

The annual exposition of the state of the 
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Frencli Empire was presented to the Legis- 
tive Body by the Minister of the Interior. 
Among other things the Emperor stated his 
earnest desire and intention of creating a 
navy that should wrest the dominion of 
the ocean from England — a desire which, 
fortunately, he never did succeed in accom- 
plishing. 

After the taking of Tarragona by Suchet, 
he was created a Marshal of the Empire. The 
slaughter committed on this occasion was 
terrific and inhuman in the extreme. Up- 
wards of 4,000 Spaniards were butchered in 
cold blood in the city ; 1,000 more were put 
to the sword, and 10,000 made prisoners of 
war. The horrid crimes stated above need 
no further comment. 

Joseph Buonaparte, the newly-created Bang 
of Spain, left Paris and returned to Madrid, 
and on the 16th of July he entered Vallado- 
lid, where he was received by the Magistracy 
with the most obsequious adulation. 

In our Parliament the Slave Trade Felony 
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Bill passed both Houses, received the Royal 
assent, and then became law. 

I cannot forbear relating two very atro- 
cious crimes committed in this year in the 
West Indies, which made a great and un- 
favourable impression in this country against 
slave-holders. 

A negro slave had been placed to watch 
the fruit on some favourite tree of his master, 
the proprietor, and while on this duty some 
of the fruit dropped ofE of its own accounts 
The master was dreadfully enraged at this, 
and accused the poor negro of being the 
cause of this catastrophe. In vain, however, 
the poor negro protested his innocence ; but 
this was of no avail. He was ordered to pay 
a fine of six shillings, or be flogged. The 
poor fellow went among his companions in 
slavery to endeavour to raise this sum ; but 
he was only able to accomplish half the 
amount. This sum he ofEered to the pro- 
prietor, who took it in part payment and 
ordered him to be flogged for the remaining 
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sum of three shillings. The poor negro en- 
dured this dreadful torture, and was then 
thrown into an out-house, and there told that 
unless he produced the latter sum in the 
morning, he was to undergo the torment of 
another flogging. 

Unfortunately he could not accomplish this, 
and he again underwent the brutal and tyran- 
nical punishment, which was so severe that it 
ended in his death. 

This occurred in the island of Tortolo, and 
the brutal proprietor was the Hon. A. W* 
Hodge, who was one of the members of the 
Council. 

He was afterwards brought to trial for 
this offence, condemned, and executed most 
justly. 

This was a just and fit retribution for his 
atrocious crime, and a severe example to 
others. 

The other case was that of a negress, who 
had been condemned by her master to be 
flogged for a very trifling offence. 

She bore the disgraceful punishment with 
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a firm and stillen fortitude, and so soon as it 
was over she rushed frantically to the house 
of the proprietor, seized hold of his only child, 
who was only three years old, by her legs, 
and dashed out the poor infant's brains on 
• the steps of her master's door. This was a 
fearful retaliation, but the mind of the woman 
was wrought up into a perfect state of frenzy 
and madness by the cruel conduct that had 
been perpetrated towards her. 

It appeared that she had previously the 
charge of this poor infant, and was exceed- 
ingly attached to it. 

The father, thus bereft of his darling child, 
was never afterwards seen to smile, but the hor- 
rid occurrence made such a lasting impres- 
sion on his mind, that for the remainder of 
his life he became a mild and benevolent 
. master. 

We will now turn to a subject of a more 
agreeable nature. 

In the month of June, His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent gave a most magnificent 
fete at Carlton House; upwards of 2,000 
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persons of rank and distinction were invited 
to this festival. 

The crowd assembled to see the visitors 
pass on in Pall Mall to their destination was 
so great that the Life Guards were obliged 
to be called out in order to make way for the 
carriages of the visitors to pass on. It was 
stated that upwards of 20,000 people were 
present, and, considering the great inconve- 
nience and pressure they were all put to, their 
behaviour was altogether most peaceable. 

A brother of mine was fortunate, enough 
to be present at the fete^ and he described it 
as a perfect scene of enchantment and fairy- 
land ; every possible luxury that could be ob- 
tained was on the tables. 

The large suite of rooms on the ground 
floor, which extended the whole length of 
Carlton House, was thrown open, and taste- 
fully and judiciously ornamented. 

The centre of the tables throughout the 
rooms was converted into a canal with a con- 
stant flowing stream of water, in which quan- 
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titles of gold and silver fish glided most 
beautifully. 

It was altogether such a scene as had never 
before been witnessed in this country. 

His Royal Highness condescendingly gave 
notice that on the following days the public 
would be admitted by tickets to view the 
apartments ; these tickets were eagerly sought 
after, and the crowd on the following day 
was far greater than the previous night ; it 
was said that at least 30,000 people were col- 
lected on that occasion. The persons who held 
tickets were admitted two hundred at a time 
by the Pall Mall entrance. It was difficult 
to control this vast assemblage of persons, 
who, in fact, could not control themselves, 
from the exceeding pressure upon them on 
all sides. 

Several ladies were trampled under foot, 
the dresses of others were so torn and dis- 
ordered that they were obliged to seek refuge 
in the nearest house to which they could 
manage to gain admittance, and there wait 
for a refit of garments. 
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In vain did His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence, Lord Yarmouth, and others, ad- 
dress the enormous mass of people, exhorting 
them to be patient and quiet ; it was, however, 
beyond their power to restrain themselves, 
and quite impossible for them to do so. 

In consequence of this it was eventually 
announced that the gates would be closed, 
and no more visitors admitted. 

This, no doubt, saved the lives of many, as 
on this announcement the mass of people 
gradually dispersed, and thus, at length, made 
a free passage for the remainder. 

The Life Guards were again this day on 
duty ; they behaved most gently and tempe- 
rately towards the people, and their efforts 
to clear the way were received with good 
humour by the public. 

Thus ended the excitement of this magni- 
ficent festival, which was long afterwards 
talked about as one of the greatest wonders 
of the world. 

No man knew so well as the Prince Regent 
how to get up an exhibition of this kind ; he 
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-devoted much of his time in studying this and 
similar pursuits. 

It has been often stated that too pjreat at- 
tention to dress is the sure sign of a mind of 
little worth ; it was a matter of notoriety that 
the Prince Regent spent a great deal of his 
time in superintending and giving instruc- 
tions to his tailor in cutting out his coats. 
Whether the above remark appHes to His 
Royal Highnesb it is for others to judge. 

In June, this year, His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester was installed Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge. This was a 
scene of great holiday making, and he went 
through the usual course of festivities which 
takes place on occasions of this kind. 

Among other exhibitions, the celebrated 
.aeronaut, Sadler, ascended in his balloon, at 
Cambridge, and alighted safely at Stanstead, 
in Essex, a distance of upwards of twenty- 
three miles ; this trip he accomplished in one 
hour and thirty-four minutes. 

Although this Prince of the Royal blood 
-did nothing through life to excite the public 
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mind, still there is one thing he left behind 
him, a good name. 

Ho was amiable in the extreme, and with 
his wife, Mary, who was also his cousin and 
one of the daughters of George III., lived a 
happy, reputable, and a quiet life. 

In those days it was not at all fashionable 
in the Royal circle to think of paying their 
debts. He, however, did not follow this 
course, but was always a most excellent and 
punctual paymaster, and lived under his in- 
come without parsimony. 

This was a feature in his life which showed 
good sense and common honesty, and redounds 
to his immortal honour. Notwithstanding 
this, he was known under the appellation of 
" Silly Billy," a very unfair and undeserved 
nickname. 

His residence was Gloucester House, Pic- 
cadilly, now the mansion of His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge. 

The introduction of horses on the stage of 
Covent Garden Theatre commenced on the 
18th February this year, by the revival of 
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" Blue Beard; " it was received with great 
success, and was followed in April by a piece 
written by M. G. Lewis, called " Timour the 
Tartar," in which again the horses were 
introduced. 

There was an attempt made by some part 
of the audience at disapprobation at this in- 
novation of what they considered an intrusion 
on the legitimate drama, but the principal 
part of the assembled frequenters of the 
theatre overwhelmed the hisses with deter- 
mined and prolonged shouts of applause ; 
therefore this piece became one of the most 
successful as well as profitable hits of the 
season. 

It was rumoured that Messrs. Davis, Cross- 
man and Parker, the proprietors of the eques- 
trian troupe, cleared £10,000 by their engage- 
ments at this theatre ; this was the most 
decided argument that could be enforced as 
to the success of the undertaking. 

There were two revivals of Shakespeare's 
plays this season, " The Winter's Tale " and 
" Coriolanus ;" the former proved a great 
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success, but the latter far surpassed it ; the 
popularity gained by John Kemble in the 
<5haracter of the noble Roman was enormous. 
At the conclusion of the play, on the first night 
of the performance, the whole audience arose, 
and greeted the great actor with tumultuous 
applause* 

Covent Garden Theatre closed the season 
on the 23rd July. Young, on this occasion, 

addressed the audience on the part of the 

« 

proprietor, thanking the public generally for 
their patronage. 

Young, who had now firmly established his 
popularity as a favourite actor with the public, 
was born in Fenchurch Street, on the 10th 
January, 1771 ; his father was an eminent 
surgeon, and had practised there for several 
years. 

When he was sufficiently advanced in years, 
he was sent to Eton College, where he passed 
three years of his life. 

He selected the profession of an actor, and 
in the year 1778 made his first appearance at 
the Liverpool Theatre, in the character of 
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Young Noryal in the tragedy of " Douglas." 
He was afterwards engaged at the Manchester 
Theatre, and he, a few years afterwards, went 
to Glasgow. At each of these places he met 
with very great success. 

In the year 1802 he was engaged at Liver- 
pool, and in October in that year he became 
acquainted with Miss Grimani, a very accom- 
plished actress and an aqjiable lady. He 
married her on the 9th March, 1805. Un- 
fortunately his wife died in 1806, after having 
given birth to a son, who was afterwards 
educated at college, and took the profession 
of a clergyman of the Church of England ; 
he was very much beloved and respected 
among the different parishioners where he 
becanie their pastor. 

Young never married again, although he 
had several splendid opportunities of doing 
so in after life. He made his first appearance 
on the London boards at the Haymarkefe 
Theatre in the character of Hamlet, in which 
he succeeded, and from that time forward 
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established himself as a most deservedly 
popular actor. 

At the commencement of the winter season, 
and on the 18th September, Mrs. Siddons 
appeared as Lady Macbeth, when it was 
announced that it was her intention to retire 
from the stage at the close of the present 
season. She was received with the greatest 
cordiality by a crowded audience, who fully 
appreciated her genius. 

This year terminated with the perpetration 
of two dreadful murders. 

On the 8th December a family of the name 
of Marr, the father of whom was a tradesman 
in Ratcliff Highway, was murdered. The 
sensation throughout the country, but more 
particularly in London, was very great. So 
astounding an act of wholesale slaughter 
completely alarmed every one. 

This dreadful crime was followed by another 
in the same locality. A man named Williams, 
and his family, residing in the same neigh- 
bourhood, were, on the 20th of this month, 
also barbarously murdered. 
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This catastrophe, following so close upon 
the other, created a universal panic, and 
people were absolutely afraid to retire to their 
bedrooms at night, in case a similar disaster 
should befall them; and, in almost every 
parish in London and the suburbs, parties of 
the parishioners, of six or eight each, would 
take it in turn to patrol their different dis^ 
tricts every night. 

A man named Williamson was arrested, 
and charged with these murders, and was 
committed to the House of Correction. The 
vigilance of the police in those days was not 
so active as at the present time, and this 
man, not having been properly watched, 
hanged himself in prison. 

These mysterious atrocities created in the 
public mind a general and increasing horror 
throughout the whole country, and threw a 
complete damp on the cheerfulness and 
happiness usually displayed at this festive 
season. 

In the commencement of the following year 
an important discovery was made, which 
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completely removed every shadow of doubt 
respecting the guilt of Williamson. It was 
discovered that three weeks before the murder 
of Williams aud his family he had been seen 
with a long French knife, with an ivory 
handle, in his possession. This, together 
with a jacket of his, saturated with blood, 
were found secreted in different places in his 
lodgings. 

Whether he had any accomplice in these 
dreadful crimes remains undecided to the 
present day, as the discovery terminated all 
further clue to those dreadful atrocities, and 
leaves them still in doubt and mystery. 





CHAPTER VL 



The year 1812 proved to be full of startling 
events, not only in this country, but also in 
the Peninsula, and in fact every part of the 
European Continent, which had the effect of 
keeping the public mind in this country in a 
constant state of excitement and agitation. 

Among those connected with the Peninsula 
War were the following occurrences : — 

So early in the year as the 8th January, 
Loi'd Wellington commenced a series of 
successes, the first of which was the invest- 
ment and afterwards the taking by storm of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The siege of Badajoz was again carried on, 
which ended successfully in the capture of 
that stronghold by our brave troops on the 
24th April. 

The fall of Vimeira was also accomplished. 

I 
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lu this great victory the enemy lost 20,000 
men. 

Now comes the most glorious event of this 
campaign. Lord Clinton arrived in August 
with the news of the battle of Salamanca, 
and the total defeat of the French army under 
Marmont. This battle took place on the 
22nd July. 

In this glorious victory, 7,000 prisoners 
were taken, as well as upwards of 20 pieces* 
of cannon, two eagles, and four standards. 

In honour of this great victory, a general 
and brilliant illumination took place through- 
out London and Westminster, the suburbs, 
and also in most of our provincial towns on 
the 17th August and two following days. 

On this great occasion, the gallant con- 
queror was created a marquis. 

He pushjed on the advantages he had thus 
gained with such celerity and promptitude, 
that on the 13th of this month he made his 
triumphal entry into Madrid, where he was 
received witli loud acclamations and re- 
joicings. 
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His advance was so rapid, that the King, 
Joseph Buonaparte, was completely taken by 
surprise, and fled precipitately from the 
<5apital, leaving behind him an immense 
quantity of valuables, as well as numerous 
articles of his wardrobe and furniture. 

His Lordship was at once declared by the 
Spanish Cortes to be Generalissimo of the 
Spanish forces. 

A daring attempt was made by a guerilla 
partisan named Zoldeour, to seize and carry 
off Soult while he was taking an airing in the 
public walk of Bella Flora in Seville; the 
design would no doubt have succeeded had 
not Soult been informed of his danger by a 
shepherd. On being thus warned he imme- 
diately returned to his quarters, which he 
managed to reach in safety. 

Peace between Russia and Spain, was pro- 
<5laimed, and Ferdinand VII. was recog- 
nised as sovereign of the latter country. 

We now come to other and most im- 
portant matters connected with the Con- 
tinent. 
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On the 25th April, Buonaparte declared! 
war against Russia. 

He followed this up by advancing into that 
country with a magnificently equipped and 
enormous army, and one so well armed and 
disciplined as never before left the French 
country, and to add to its eclat he personally 
took the supreme command. 

Soon after this, an attempt was made ta 
assassinate the Emperor of Russia by his 
private secretary, but very fortunately it 
proved unsuccessful. 

The Russian tactics of cojnmencing the 
war, which they had previously laid down, 
were desperate and determined. It was 
resolved that they should, on the advance of 
the enemy, commence a system of retreat, 
and on their retiring before the enemy to 
take everything possible that was removable, 
and then completely to desolate the sur- 
rounding country, and by these means Buona- 
parate and his army were enticed and allured 
onwards, until they neared the city of 
Moscow. 
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Great was the delight of himself, and the 
uproarious joy of his army at this magnificent 
sight ; an easy conquest was anticipated, but 
on their entering the city, to their great 
horror, consternation, and surprise, they 
found that it had been set on fire in five 
hundred different parts, and consequently 
nearly the whole of that once magnificent city 
was totally destroyed. 

This was supposed to throw Russia back 
at least a century, but it proved, nevertheless, 
the saving of the rest of the country, and 
stopped the further advancement of the enemy. 

Buonaparte, in his despatches, wrote ** Mos- 
cow is no more," and bewailed in pathetic 
terms the fatal destruction. It had deprived 
him and his army of good winter quarters, 
which he had looked forward to with the 
greatest anxiety. The destruction also of 
all the provisions in the city was a greater 
defeat than any battle possibly could have 
been. 

The Russians now commenced their turn, 
and took the offensive ; they followed up the 
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French, who they attacked with great vigour 
and success, and defeated them on the 28th 
November with enormous loss. 

In consequence of this calamity, and ia the 
midst of a conflict with the Russians, Buona- 
parte deserted his troops, and left his army 
to its fate ; he changed his dress, mounted 
his horse, and fled full gallop to Wilna. 

On this news reaching the Russian army,, 
an order of the day was immediately issued 
to all the Generals, to use their utmost 
endeavours to prevent ' Buonaparte from 
making his personal escape. 

Buonaparte, however, succeeded in arriving 
in Paris on the 23rd December. He then 
soon found he was losing his popularity very 
fast : where he used to be met with most 
obsequious adulation, he now found coldness 
and reserve ; this at once induced him to 
appoint a regency to act on the part of the 
young King of Rome, in case of his father's 
death. He was now encountering his first 
great reverse of fortune, and he felt it most 
bitterly. 
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We will now return to the army whicli he 
had left behind him under the command of 
Marshals Ney and Davoust. They abandoned 
Moscow and commenced their retreat. 

The immense reduction in the French 
army, not only in battle, but also by disease, 
want of provisions, and the hard and in. 
clement weather, by which alone the average 
number of deaths was 1,500 daily, had 
completely disorganised and dispirited this 
once splendid and courageous band ; the 
flower of France, in fact " The Grand Army,'* 
as it was called — and really deserved the 
appellation — was now nearly annihilated ; it 
was stated as a fact, that such was the dread- 
ful situation of the troops that they actually 
fed on the dead bodies of their fallen comrades ! 

The fatal campaign of this year, as before 
stated, was the first and therefore the most 
serious misfortune that had ever happened to 
Buonaparte, and proved to be the commence- 
ment of the downfall of this great man, who 
had hitherto most successfully carried every- 
thing before him. 
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War was declared by the United States 
against England on the 18th June. 

Now for domestic matters. 

The House o£ Commons, in the early part 
of the year, expelled one of their members 
(Mr. Walsh) who had been convicted at the 
Old Bailey for stealing Bank notes, the pro- 
perty of Sir T. Plomer, the Solicitor-General. 

The subject of reform in Parliament was 
now making some progress. 

On the 8th May a motion was brought 
forward in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Brand, and seconded by the Marquis of 
Tavistock, which was supported by the Whig 
party in the House, and of course by Sir 
Francis Burdett, the staunch reformer of the 
day; it was strongly opposed by the Govern- 
ment. 

A division took place, and the motion was 
negatived by a majority of 127 ; the numbers 
beings— For the motion, 88 ; and against, 

215. 

This was the last important debate in which 
Mr. Percival took part. 
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On the 1st May a most startling and 
^appalling event took place which filled the 
House, of Commons with dismay. 

Mr. Percival, the Prime Minister, while 
passing through the lobby of the House, was 
j&hot by an assassin. It is impossible to 
describe the tumult and excitement which 
followed this dastardly act. 

" Where is the scoundrel who fired the 
pistol?" was exclaimed by numerous mem- 
bers, when he, who had hitherto been un- 
observed, stepped forward, and said — 

" I ain the unfortunate man." 

When he was at once interrogated as to his 
motive, he coolly replied — 

" My name is Bellingham. It is a private 
injury — I know what I have done — it was a 
denial of justice to me on the part of the 
Government." 

The culprit was then conveyed to the bar 
of the House. 

In the House itself the utmost confusion, 
.anxiety, and disorder prevailed. 

A calm having at length been obtained. 
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the Speaker suggested the propriety of having^ 
the murderer removed to the prison room of 
the House. He was there stripped of his 
coat and waistcoat. 

General Gascoyne, who had hold of him^ 
grasped his arm so tightly that the man 
thought it was broken ; he exclaimed — . 

" You need not press me so hard ; I submit 
myself to justice." 

He was then pinioned, and in that position 
held during the examination that took place. 

When the examination was brought to a 
close, the prisoner was asked what he had to 
say to the charge, when he spoke to the 
following effect: — 

" I have admitted the fact — I admit the 
fact, but wish, with your permission, to state 
something in my justification. I have been 
denied the redress of my grievance by the 
Government. I have been ill-treated. They 
all know who I am and what I am through 
the Secretary of State and Mr. Beckett, with 
whom I have had frequent communications. 
They knew of this fact six weeks ago through 
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the magistrates of Bow Street. I was accused 
most wrongfully by a Governor-General in 
Russia, in a letter from Archangel to Riga, 
and have sought redress in vain. I am a 
most unfortunate man, and feel here " (placing 
his hand upon his breast) " sufl&cient justifi- 
cation for what I have done." 

On a question being put to him by Sir 
William Curtis, he replied — 

*^ I have been fourteen days in making up 
my mind to the deed, but never could accom- 
plish it until now." 

On the 15th of the same month in which 
he perpetrated this atrocious crime, he was 
tried at the Old Bailey, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. 

On the 17th, the following Monday, he was 
led to the scaffold. He was perfectly com- 
posed as he walked to execution, and said to 
those around him — 

"It is a very wet morning," 

The last words he uttered were— 

" I thank God for having enabled me to- 
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meet my fate with so much fortitude and 
resignation." 

Thus, in less than a week, this unfortunate 
man, as he had termed himself, suffered the 
last penalty of the law, and was sent into 
eternity two days after his condemnation — a 
fearfully short time was he allowed to prepare 
himself for a future state ! 

He, like many others who have committed 
atrocious crimes deliberately and in cold 
blood, considered himself a martyr ! 

It is fearful to contemplate the infirmities 
of human nature, and how, as in this instance, 
the mind should be so perturbed as to form . 
itself into such a state of feeling, instead of 
being unfolded to simple truth and the bless- 
ings of religious comfort. 

We will now give a short sketch of the 
unfortunate victim of this man. 

The Right Honourable Spencer Percival 
was the second son of the Earl of Egmont, 
and was born on the 1st November, 1762. 

He in due time entered himself at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and obtained his degree 
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as Master of Arts. He was afterwards called 
to the Bar, and became a bencher of Lincoln'^ 
Inn. He, very early in life, was appointed 
Counsel to the Admiralty. 

In 1779 he obtained a silk gown, and waa 
nominated one of the two counsel for his 
own University. He also became a member 
of Parliament for Northampton. 

In 1801 he succeeded Sir William Grants 
who was appointed Master of the EoUs, as 
Solicitor-General, and in 1802 he was pro- 
moted to the ofl&ce of Attorney-General, 
which ofl&ce he held until 1806, when Lord 
Grenville and Fox came into power. 

He married the youngest daughter of Sir 
Thomas Spencer Wilson, of Charlton, in the 
county of Kent, by whom he had a family of 
twelve children. 

At the period of his assassination he was 
Prime Minister, which ofl&ce he had held for 
a very considerable period. 

No man was more beloved and respected^ 
not only in his public position, but also in his 
private and domestic circle ; in fact, he was 
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celebrated as being a kind and affectionate 
husband and father, in which capacities he 
could not be surpassed. 

It may, therefore, be imagined that such a 
valuable life thus suddenly taken away was 
Sjeverely and deeply felt, not only by his 
domestic circle, but by the nation at large. 

Soon after his death Lord Castlereagh moved 
in the House of Commons that an annuity of 
£2,000 per annum should be granted to his 
widow, Mrs. Percival, for life, and the further . 
sum of £50,000, which was to be invested 
for the use and benefit of his twelve children. 

This motion was carried imanimously, as 
well as a motion by Lord Clive for an erection 
of a monument to his memory at the public 
expense ; but on this latter motion a division 
took place, which, however, was carried by a 
majority of 173, the numbers being -for the 
motion, 199; and against it, 26. 

An attempt was now made by His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, through his 
brother, the Duke of York, to form a Coali- 
tion Ministry, and Lords Grey and Grenville 
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were applied to for that purpose ; but those 
noblemen declined, on the ground that the 
differences of opinion among the members of 
the Government who were then in office, and 
they and their party, were too many and too 
important to admit of such a union. 

The Marquis of Wellesley, and afterwards 
the Earl of Moira, having respectively com- 
pletely failed in their endeavours to form a 
Ministry, the Earl of Liverpool, on the 8th 
of June, in the House of Lords, stated that 
he was appointed, First Commissioner of 
the Treasury, and that the vacancies in the 
Cabinet would be filled up as speedily as 
possible. 

The "Gazette" of September 29th con- 
tained a proclamation dissolving the present 
Parliament, and calling a new Parliament to 
be assembled on the 24th November next. 

The new Parliament was opened on the 1st 
December following, by the Prince Regent in 
person, and one of its first acts was the 
passing of a resolution for granting the sum 
of £100,000 to the Marquis of Wellington, 
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to be laid out in the purchase of an- 
estate. 

Leigh Hunt and his brother, the proprie- 
tors and publishers of the *' Examiner,'* a 
weekly newspaper in great repute, and a 
very popular publication, were tried and con- 
victed for having published a libel on the 
Prince Regent. 

A curious case came before the Admiralty 
Sessions, in which the Marquis of Sligo, who 
was a great yachting man, was the defen- 
dant. 

The charge made against him was for 
seducing sailors from His Majesty's ships to 
man his own private yacht. 

He was found guilty, and sentenced to pay 
a fine of £5,000, and to be imprisoned in 
Newgate for the term of four months, which 
sentence he duly underwent. 

We will now call our readers attention to 
the theatrical news of this year. 

Shakespeare's play of "Julius Cassar,'^ 
judiciously altered by John Kemble, was 
revived and brought out at Covent Garden 
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Theatre on the 29tli February ; it met with a 
most unqualified success. The play was 
admirably got up in the scenic department, 
and the costumes were perfect, add to which 
the acting throughout was splendid. 

The part of Brutus was sustained by John 
Kemble, whose personation of the character 
was everything that could be desired. " The 
lean and hungry " Cassius, by Young, was 
also a very fine piece of acting. The quarrel 
scene between Brutus and Cassius was 
admirably successful. Mark Anthony was 
perfect in the hands of Charles Kemble ; it 
cannot, therefore, be wondered at that it 
became a stock piece for the season. 

The Green-room was always a willing 
receptacle for all sorts of news, and the more 
wonderful the better they were eagerly 
caught at. 

The talk of the day, at this time, was some 
intelligence that had just arrived from New 
Zealand, relating the horrible fact of some 
cases of cannibalism that had occurred, and of 
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course every one put a very grave face on the 
disgusting news. 

Now, nothing on earth annoyed John 
Kemble so much on the nights of his perform- 
ance than having such tales discussed in 
the Green-room. 

Pope, who was a very great gourmand, as 
well as a pompous and ponderous actor, 
f happened to be in the Green-room on the dis- 
cussion, and as the great tragedian entered 
from the stage he found, to his annoyance, 
that it was still going on, and, as Kemble 
took his seat, Pope was saying in his usual 
style — 

" For my part, I cannot understand what 
pleasure these wretches can have in this 
cruel, unnatural, and barbarous practice." 

" Pope," said Kemble, " you are very fond 
of city dinners, and you are a great lover of 
turtle and venison." 

" Indeed, I am, sir," exclaimed Pope, which 
assertion he backed with a smack of his lips, 
and watering of the mouth, strongly indicat- 
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ing how he would enjoy being at dne of those 
feasts at the present moment. 

" Well, then, why should you attempt to 
deprive these respectable gentlemen of their 
deUcacies ; for instance, the leg or an arm of 

a fine plump fat baby ?" 

* 

" Oh ! horrible 1 horrible !'* exclaimed Pope. 

" Now, my. dear Pope, if you had been 
bom in New Zealand, you would have been 
an epicure in human flesh, ju&t as much as 
the natives you are all discussing." 

" Never, never," replied Pope, with a look 
of great dismay. 

" Well, I am sure you would ; " then 
taking a quiet pinch of snuff, he said, " at 
least, I am sure I should." 

He then retired to his private room, leav- 
ing them all in the greatest bewilderment; 
his last speech, however, had the effect of 
putting an end to the discussion, and no more 
was heard that night of cannibals. 

It was announced to be the last season of 
that splendid and inimitable actress, Mrs. 
Siddons. 
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She played to crowded and delighted 
audiences all her principal and most popular 
parts. 

On the 29th June she took her final leave 
of the stage in the character of Lady 
Macbeth. When she came to the chamber 
scene, where she is walking in her sleep, the 
audience became perfectly boisterous in their 
applause, and at once stopped the further 
progress of the play, thus paying a compli- 
ment of the proudest kind to their dis- 
tinguished favourite. 

The curtain then dropped,, and after a short 
time she again appeared, and delivered a 
farewell address, written for the occasion by 
her nephew, Mr. Horace Twiss, the bar- 
rister. 

At the conclusion she made her reverence 
with deep emotion to the audience. 

John Kemble then came forward, and 
assisted to lead her off the stage. 

The audience took their leave of her by 
rising from their seats, and saluting her with 
reiterated acclamation. 
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Sarah. Kemble was the daughter of Roger 
Kemble, the manager of a theatrical company 
that performed chiefly in the Midland and 
Western towns of England. She was married 
to Mr. Siddons, who was a member of her 
f ather s company, at Trinity Church, Coventry, 
on the 26th November, 1773. 

She made her first appearance in London at 
Drury Lane Theatre, on the 29th December, 
1775, then under the management of Garrick, 
in the character of Portia in " The Merchant 
of Venice.'' She was not, however, very 
successful. 

At the end of the season she started on a 
provincial tour, and when at Birmingham, she 
received a letter from the prompter of Drury 
Lane, informing her that her services were no 
longer required at that theatre. This, as may 
be supposed, was a bitter disappointment to 
her, but, nevertheless, she proceeded on her 
career. 

Soon after this she returned to the Bath 
Theatre, the school where so many aspirants 
for histrionic fame commenced to form their 
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future reputations ; she there determined to 

" Drire not a second nail 'tin the first is clenched,** 

and by severe study, gradually increased in 
popularity, and after an absence of some 
years, she again returned to Drury Lane 
Theatre, in 1782, with her splendid genius 
developed, and on the 10th of December in 
that year she made her first appearance in 
"Isabella." She was very successful, and 
repeated the character eight times between 
the 10th and 30th October; her next char- 
acter was Euphrasia in " The Grecian 
Daughter." After that she played Jane 
Shore, then Oalista in " The Fair Penitent," 
and on tha 14th December, the 'night ap- 
pointed for her benefit, she appeared as 
Belvedera in the tragedy of "Venice Pre- 
served." In each of these parts she added 
fresh laurels to those which she had already 
gained, and was duly appreciated by the 
British public, and continued to advance with 
increasing popularity. 

On the 18th March, 1783, she played Zara 
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in the " Mourning Bride," for her second 
benefit. 

She commenced her second season in 
October, 1783, in the character of Isabella. 

Their Majesties, accompanied by the Prince 
of Wales, the Princess Royal, and the Princess 
Augusta, honoured the performance by their 
attendance. 

In this year she received their Majesties* 
commands to go and read to them at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and afterwards also at 
Windsor Castle. She was appointed pre- 
ceptress in English reading to the Princesses, 
to which honour no pecuniary emolument was 
attached. 

It may be as well to state that in the year 
1782 her salary was only ten guineas per 
week, and that of her brother John, the small 
sum of five guineas per week, but in 1784 
Mrs. Siddons was raised to twenty-three 
guineas per week, and her brother John to 
ten guineas per week. 

Her first appearance in conjunction with 
her brother was as Mrs, Beverley in " Tha 
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Gamester." John Kemble played the part of 
Beverley. The combination of their talents 
was crowned with great success. 

The 2nd February, 1 785, was the first time 
she played Lady Macbeth in London ; it was 
for her own benefit. 

From this time forth her professional life was 
now a series of brilliant triumphs, until her 
final retirement from the stage. 

She frequently visited Dr. Johnson, in Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street, who was a great admirer 
of hers. 

It may be said that few persons ever en- 
joyed the society and friendship which she had 
gained among the numerous aristocracy, as 
well as those celebrated and devoted to litera- 
ture, the fine arts, and science ; in fact no 
person ever received so much respectful 
homage, rendered to her throughout the 
remainder of her life. 

She sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds at his house 
in Leicester Square, for his celebrateij paint- 
ing of the " Tragic Muse." When she at- 
tended her first sitting he took het by the 
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liand, saying — "Ascend your undisputed 
throne, and graciously bestow upon me 
some good idea of the Tragic Muse." 

She did so, and her idea satisfied him so 
well that he determined not to alter it in the 
least. 

Her domestic Ufe was blighted by the loss 
of several of her children ; at length, on the 
11th March, 1808, she lost her husband, 
which affliction caused her great grief. They 
had lived very happily together for so many 
years that it made a void in her domestic circle 
which she long remembered. 

" There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 
Bat has one yacant chair." 

On this lamentable occasion, her true and 
valued friends, who were very numerous, 
soothed her, and tendered her the great and 
:affectionate sympathy which partly consoled 
her wounded feelings. 

Although she had, as before stated, pub- 
licly left the stage, she appeared afterwards 
in aid of the Theatrical Fund, and also several 
times for the benefit of her brother Charles 
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and his wife ; the last time was on the 9th 
June, 1819, when she performed her favourite 
character of Lady Macbeth. 

She departed this life on the 8th June,. 
1831, in the 76th year of her age — 

" Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath. 
And stars to set — ^bnt all, 

Thon hast all seasons for thine own, O Death." 

Covent Garden closed the season on the 
15th July, with the play of Hamlet. 

Charles Kemble delivered the usual address 
given at the termination of a season, and 
announced that the theatre would re-open on 
the 7th September. 

It may here be noticed that the Italian 
Opera House, in the Haymarket, was this 
year very successful. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
presented three of the principal artistes at this 
theatre with the following : — 

To Madame Catalani he gave a plume of 
diamonds. 

To Naldi, a solitaire, and 

To Fischer, a gold snuff-box. 



CHAPTER VIL 

The winter season at Covent Garden Theatre 
commenced on the 7th Sept., 1812, and 
opened with Shakespeare's play of " Romeo 
and Juliet." The part of Romeo was en- 
acted by Charles Kemble. The play waa 
followed by the last new pantomime. 

There are many persons in this great 
Metropolis, and, in fact, all over the country ,^ 
who are in the habit of using certain set 
phrases on all occasions, which habit becomes 
a great nuisance to their listeners. 

Among these was a frequenter of the Green- 
room of this theatre, a portly, pompous, self- 
important looking man, who was considered 
a great bore from the above circumstance ; 
he would, when any story was related of a 
sensational character, make a reply of, " Well, 
it's well it's no worse," but he managed 
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always to support his assertion by giving a 
very good reason for it. 

He was, as usual, one evening in the Green- 
room, and in the course of conversation 
happened to inform those who were near him 
that his wife and daughter had that day joined 
a pic-nic party by water to Richmond. 

Now be it known that his daughter was an 
only child ; he entertained just as much affec- 
tion for her and her mother as a purely selfish 
man could afford to part with. 

On hearing this, two of the actors present 
made a bet of a rump and dozen, the custo- 
mary bet in those days, that something should 
be told him, in answer to which he should 
not make use of his favourite phrase, but if 
he did, he should not support it in his ac- 
•customed way. 

Shortly after, the latter rushed into the 
<xreen-room with a countenance full of strong 
expression of horror and dismay, and he cried 
out — 

"My dear sir, such dreadful newsl such 
dreadful news I" 
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" Why, what is it ? " 

" The boat in which your wife and daughter 
were seated was upset on the river in deep 
water, and they were both drowned." 

" Good heavens ! " he exclaimed, and then 
after a short pause, he added — "Well, it'& 
well it's no worse." 

" Why, what could be worse ? " asked the 
bearer of the dreadful news. 

*' It would have been much worse, my dear 
sir, if I had accompanied them." 

At this reply, there was an immense shout 
of laughter, much to the astonishment of the 
bewildered gentleman, who was then told the 
joke. 

He listened to the recital with a very grave 
face, the bet was fairly won, and he was 
invited to partake of it, which he politely, but 
coldly declined. 

He soon after retired from the areen-room, 
and it was a very long time before he again 
made his appearance there. 

The loss sustained at this theatre, oc- 
casioned by the retirement of Mrs. Siddons 
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from the stage, was still further aggravated 
by the withdrawal of John Kemble, which 
happened in consequence of Harris and him- 
self not being able to agree upon the terms 
of a new engagement. John Kemble required 
a nightly salary of twenty pounds, which 
Harris declined to give; the public were 
therefore deprived of the pleasure of further 
witnessing the best scenic representation of a 
Roman hero that ever trod the British stage ; 
his departure was deeply and sincerely felt 
by the playgoing public. 

Cooke was also another very serious loss 
to this theatre. 

That admirable actor, Fawcett, was ap- 
pointed to succeed John Kemble as stage 
manager, a position which he held for a great 
many years ; indeed I do not think there was 
any cessation from his ofl&ce during the whole 
time that Harris held the management of the 
theatre. 

He was a kind-hearted man, and obtained 
a very fair share of popularity among his 
brother actors ; of course, there were times 
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when misunderstandings would arise, and a 
coldness exist between him and some of his 
professional brethren. But where is the 
manager, or ever has been,^ who could give 
general satisfaction to a whole company of 
actors ? 

Incledon, that genuine British songster, 
returned here after an absence of two years, 
and was very warmly received. He made his 
first appearance on the 9th September, as 
Captain Maoheath in the "Beggar's Opera; '' 
the part of Polly was played by Mrs. 
Stirling, her first appearance at this theatre. 

One of the select few who had the privilege 
of the entree behind the scenes was a great 
crony of Incledon' s ; this gentleman was an 
excellent hearted and most hospitable man, 
but withal he possessed an exceeding choleric 
temper. 

The two friends happened to be dining at 
a party together, when this gentleman fancied 
that Incledon had offered him an insult at the 
table of their host. 

He left, without taking any notice of it, 
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the house of their mutual friend, but deter- 
mined to go to the theatre the following 
morning to demand an explanation and 
apology. He knew that Incledon had a 
rehearsal there, and accordingly he walked 
through the stage door, and up the steps 
leading to the stage. He there paced to and 
fro behind the scenes, until Incledon arrived, 
when, catching a glimpse of the object of his^ 
search, he rushed up and thus addressed 
him — 

"Incledon, you grossly insulted me last 
night, and I insist upon having satisfaction ! '* 

"I, my dear boy, I insult you ? impossible,'* 
exclaimed Incledon, perfectly astonished at 
the accusation. 

" Come, come, it is of no use your attempt- 
ing to evade it, that won't do for me. I tell 
you that I must and will have satisfaction." 

" And so you shall, my dear boy, if you 
will promise to stand there perfectly quiet 
for a few minutes." 

Incledon immediately warbled forth that 
beautiful ballad " Black-eyed Susan " in his 
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very' best style ; the singer, like Orpheus of 
old, completely enchanted the listener, who 
stood perfectly entranced. 

At the termination of the song, and in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, he totally forgot 
his fancied grievance, and holding out both 
his hands, he said — 

"My dear Charlie, you never sang that 
ballad more divinely." 

" Then,'' said Inciedon, " I am very happy, 
my dear boy, that I have given you satis- 
faction." 

His friend laughed heartily at this mode of 
settling the misunderstanding, and they 
walked out of the house arm in arm, and the 
affair was further doomed to oblivion by their 
dining together. 

Another brother of mine, Mr. William 
Abbott, adopted the stage as his profession, 
but previous thereto he was destined for the 
Bar, and had for a short time been reading 
with a barrister in the Temple for that pur- 
pose. 

He was in the habit of frequenting the 
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theatres very much, and caught the mania of 
being " stage struck/' 

His parents would not, for one moment, 
listen to his desire to make the stage his pro- 
fession, and finding he could not accomplish 
his wish, he determined on leaving home 
clandestinely, and started off without any one 
of his family being aware of his flight. 

• 

He, however, corresponded with an old 
schoolfellow of his, under strict iDJunctions 
of secrecy on his part, and requested him 
from time to time to inform his parents that 
he was both well and happy. 

Nearly twelve months had elapsed in this 
uncertain and anxious state, when suddenly, 
one evening, he made his appearance at home, 
to the great joy of everybody; my poor 
mother's grief turned into radiant smiles on 
the sight of her long lost boy, and every- 
thing was soon forgiven. 

He then related his adventures. He left 
London for Bath, passed under an assumed 
name, and obtained leave to appear at the 
theatre ; he succeeded, and played during the 
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remainder of the season ; lie was then offered 
:and accepted an engagement from the Bath 
manager, and produced his written document 
to his father. 

His father and mother, thus finding he was 
determined to follow the profession, gave their 
reluctant consent, and in due time he again 
left London for Bath. 

He then appeared in his own name, and 
succeeded far beyond his expectation, andr 
became henceforth a great favourite with the 
Bath audiences. 

He afterwards obtained an engagement for 
three years at Covent Grarden Theatre, at a 
good salary, when he, on the 11th September, 



1812, made his first appearance as Florian, 
in " The Foundling of the Forest." 

On the same evening, Miss Marriott, also 
from the Bath theatre, made her first appear- 
ance at this theatre, in the same play. Their 
success was highly satisfactory. 

The revival of "Midas" was the first 
event of any great importance that took place 
at the commencement of this season ; it was 
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got up, to use the theatrical phrase, for the* 
purpose of introducing Sinclair, who was a 
pupil of Tom Welch, in the character of 
Apollo. He met with very great success in 
this part; the piece was played upwards of 
fifty nights in the course of the year. Sinclair 
was invariably called upon to sing " Pray 
Goody " three times each night. Indeed, so- 
popular had this air become, that the testy 
old lady was requested — 

" To moderate the ranconr of her tongue/* 

by every little urchin in the streets, from 
Hyde Park Corner to Whitechapel. 

There was one thing, however, quite cer- 
tain ; it caused 

" No sparks of fury " 

to flash from the eyes of the manager, as the^ 
examination of the nightly receipts would 
testify. 

Charles Kemble made an injudicious selec- 
tion by personating the character of 
Richard III. on the 21st of September. It 
was considered an overstrained performance. 

The first appearance on these boards of 
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Miss Cooke, afterwards Mrs. "W. West, was 
on the 28th September, in the character of 
Desdemona, in the tragedy of ** Othello." 
She was for many years a very useful mem- 
ber of this company. 

A grand romantic drama, so much in fashion 
in these days, was produced on the 6th October, 
with a very strong caste. It bore the title 
of " The CEthiop, or the Child of the Desert.'* 
The music was composed by Bishop. It was 
shelved after the seventh night ; the author 
afterwards turned it into a serious opera, and 
changed the name to " Harouin Alrashid.'* 
His labour was entirely thrown away ; it was 
played one night, and not considered worth 
repeating. 

Matthews was engaged here, and made his 
first appearance in the character of Buskin, 
in the celebrated farce of " Killing, no 
Murder." 

A new farce, called " Schniederkins," was 
brought out, in order to introduce Matthews 
and Listen together; but notwithstanding 
the united talents of these two incomparable 
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comedians were strongly exerted in its favour, 
it survived only five nights. 

Notwithstanding the serious losses in the 
tragedy department at this theatre, the public 
gtill sustained their taste for this branch of 
the drama, and the magnet of attraction on 
which the manager relied for success was- 
BOW brought forth. 

William Henry Betty, who, in the year 
1803 had taken England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land by storm, and carried everything before 
him as Young Eoscius, and whose success at 
that time had proved so marvellous that he 
had actually thrown Mrs. Siddons and John 
Kemble in the shade, again appeared at thia 
theatre after a long absence. This interval 
he had passed partly at one of the Univer- 
sities and partly in the army. 

Although Harris, the manager, had refused 
to give John Kemble twenty pounds per 
night, he actually engaged Betty for twenty- 
four nights at the enormous sum of fifty 
pounds per night. 

On the 3rd November he came out in the 
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character of Achmot, in the tragedy of 
" Barbarossa," the part in which, as a boy, he 
had originally made his first appearance. 

Curiosity was excited to the highest pitch. 
The house was crowded to an overflow in 
every part, but although he was favourably 
received there was none of that extraordinary 
enthusiasm with which his juvenile efforts 
were accustomed to be hailed. 

As young Roscius he was considered per- 
fection by his great host of admirers, but 
when, his reflection was matured, and his 
perception more refined, then they no longer 
wondered, no longer admired. 

A frequenter of the Green-room, who was 
looked upon as a sort of oracle in dramatic 
criticism, on being asked his opinion on the 
performance, shook his head, and replied — 

" It won't do.'' 

" But why ? You will admit that he is 
now a better actor than he was as a boy." 

"Yes, that's true enough; he certainly 
is a little better as an actor, but it won't do." 

" Do pray tell me why ? '* ' 
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" Well, I don't know ; but it won't do, I 
tell you." 

" But do give me a reason." 

" Well, if I must speak, I will tell you. I 
have paid the greatest possible attention to 
his performance ; there I see the same action, 
the same effort to make hits as when he was 
a boy, but there is no soul and genuine ani- 
mation about it. It proves to me that he is 
an actor by tuition and not by nature, there- 
fore it won't do, and so good night." 

And so it was ; Betty did not know, the 
manager did not know, nor did the public 
know. 

There was, however, one thing quite cer- 
tain, and very well understood by all — the ex- 
citement about him was at an end. Although 
he went through the whole range of his cha- 
racters ill which he had so wonderfully suc- 
ceeded in his younger days, he was not 
fortunate enough to restore his former ex- 
traordinary popularity. 

Notwithstanding all this, he managed, 
either from[curiosity in the rising generation. 
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-or a remembrance of his early days, to draw 
tolerably good houses, and Harris gave him 
a re-engagement for a few nights after Easter 
-on the same terms. He commenced this in 
his favourite character of Young Nerval, on 
the 19 th of April, and terminated his career 
•on the London boards on the 12th June. This 
was his benefit night, on which occasion he 
played Richard III. and Tristram Shandy in 
•" The Weathercock." 

He then, for a very considerable time, 
starred in the provinces, where he continued 
to " put money in his purse." 

There was a ^play, founded on Dryden's 
" Don Sebastian,' ' by Eeynolds, brought out 
:fioon after Christmas, under the title of " The 
Renegade," which made a great hit. Young 
played the principal character, Dorax. He was 
suddenly taken ill, but as it was deemed very 
impolitic to stop the run of the piece, Harris 
requested my brother to study the part 
at a very short notice, which he accord- 
ingly did. He performed it with great suc- 
cess, and obtained a considerable share of 
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applause. He repeated the character nightly 
until Young was well enough to return to the 
stage. 

This event completely established my 
brother in the favour of Harris, who compli- 
mented him highly on his success, and it 
also laid the foundation of a friendship which 
lasted during the whole of the management 
of that gentleman. 

General Burgoyne's opera of " The Lord 
of the Manor," after having laid dormant for 
thirty years, was revived ; several new airs 
were introduced. It was well cast, as a 
glance at the following names of the actors 
and actresses will show : — Fawcett, Jones, 
Matthews, Listen, Incledon, and Sinclair; 
Miss Bolton, Mrs. Stirling, and Mrs. Liston.. 
It met with complete success, and was a stock 
piece throughout the season. 

Kenny's popular farce of " Love, Law and 
Physic " was produced on the 20th November, 
and had, during the season, the extraordinary 
run of forty-four nights. The author was 



I 
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very much indebted to the combined talents 
of Matthews and Listen for this success. 
. A person of the name of Coates obtained a 
considerable notoriety by his amateur per- 
formance of Romeo. He was as ugly a man 
as possibly could have been met with in a 
long day's march, and his personation of the 
character was the most absurd and ridiculous 
ever witnessed on any stage. He, from the 
absurdity of his . acting, drew large houses 
whenever he played, as he kept th^ audience 
in constant roars of laughter throughout the 
whole of his performance. His death as 
Romeo was invaribly encored, and he con- 
descended to die twice or three times ! He 
gained for himself the appellation of" Romeo 
Coates." 

There was a farce brought out the early 
part of the year called " At Home," written 
for the express purpose of introducing the 
admirable imitation of Romeo Coates, by 
Matthews, which partially succeeded, and 
drew very fair half-prices. There was no 
other merit in it than the clever personation 
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by Matthews of Coates in the character of 
Borneo. 

It was a curious fact that the latter gentle- 
man attended every performance of this farce, 
and used to sit in the stage box of the dress 
circle. He vehemently applauded Matthews, 
who occasionally went up to the box where 
Coates was seated, and heartily shook him by 
the hand. This was received with uproarious 
shouts of laughter by the whole audience. 

After one of the performances of this farce 
a party adjourned to the Piazza Coffee House 
to supper, among whom was Coates. 

There was a great doubt in the minds of 
some of the guests at this supper whether 
Coates did not assume an ignorance of 
dramatic literature, in order to impose upon 
people generally, and, therefore, in order to 
ascertain this fact an argument was com- 
menced as to the authorship of the play of 
^' Venice Preserved ;*' one party stoutly main- 
tained that Shakespeare was the author, 
while another as strongly insisted that Beau- 
mont and Fletcher were the authors. It was 
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at length agreed to refer the matter to 
Ooates as arbitrator between them. The 
decision which he gave was as follows : — 

" You are quite right, my dear sir," said 
he to the one party, * Venice Preserved ' was 
written by Shakespeare.'* 

Then addressing the other, he said — 

" You, my dear sir, are confounding the 
play of * The Merchant of Venice,* which was 
written by Beaumont and Fletcher.** 

This judgment was concurred in by all the 
party, thus every doubt was dispelled from 
their minds as to the dramatic literary attain- 
ments of this extraordinary person. 

The health of the arbitrator, coupled with 
the drama, was drank with nine times nine, 
and accompanied with a fervent hope that 
he would delight the public with the produc- 
tion of a tragedy from his own pen. 

His speech, in returning thanks, fully con- 
firmed the opinion that had been formed of 
him as a learned and literary man. It was 
really astonishing how this man for a very 
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considerable time kept up a considerable 
public notoriety. 

The new theatre at Drury Lane \*^as 
opened on the 10th of October. The rush 
for admission was enormous, and several 
accidents occurred in the attempt to obtain 
entrance. 

The money taken at the doors amounted 
to £859 ; the largest sum ever received here 
for one night's performance. 

Previous to the opening of the theatre, the 
committee had issued advertisements invit- 
ing literary men to compete for a poetical 
address, to be delivered on the stage at the 
commencement of the season. There were 
upwards of one hundred competitors, and the 
choice fell on that sent in by Lord Byron. 

On the 14th October a most extraordinary 
scene occurred in the theatre. 

The son of Dr. Busby forced himself upon 
the stage, and attempted to address the 
audience. There was a great tumult in the 
house ; part of the audience being inclined to 
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Tiear him, while others strongly dissented. 
To save any further disturbance he was 
removed from the stage by police oflBcers. 

On the following Thursday, he, accom- 
panied by his father, again appeared at the 
theatre, and Dr. Busby addressed the 
audience from the boxes, and stated that 
upwards of one hundred addresses had been 
furnished to the committee ; among others, 
he himself had presented one. He then 
said — 

"My son is now in the house with an 
address, which I had prepared for the open- 
ing of this theatre, and nothing would be a 
greater pride and satisfaction to me than that 
I should be allowed by the manager to 
rehearse it on the stage, if you will give me 
leave." 

The audience assented, but at this moment 
he was seized by two Bow Street officers, 
who dragged him out of the box and forced 
him into the saloon. He was immediately 
followed by a great number of the audience 
who took his part, and were determined to 
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release him. They seized hold of the officers^ 
and literally pushed and kicked them out of 
the house. The doctor, being thus released, 
resumed his former position, and began as 
follows — 

"I consider myself now the champion of 
your rights, and also as much a freeman as I 
am a conqueror. I shall give you an oppor- 
tunity of hearing such a monologue as you 
have seldom heard." 

This was followed by loud cries of " Bravo 
— go on doctor." He then proceeded — 

" I acknowledge your kind partiality with 
more than common gratitude, far more than 
common compliment to my muse, but if you 
are sincere in your desire to hear my verses, 
you must hear them from my son ; it is, how- 
ever, necessary that you should secure him 
from being hustled off in the performance of 
his duty to the public." 

The son, who had been all the while 
stationed in the pit with the address in hi& 
hand, amidst much uproar, mixed with ap- 
plause and hissing, then stepped on the stage 
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and began his recital. His voice was so weak 
that it was not audible in the front of the 
house, and one of the audience addressed him 
as follows : — 

"Mr. Busby, I would advise you to go 
home if you cannot make use of a stronger 
voice. You ought not to presume to get on 
the stage to address the company if you can- 
not speak so that we may distinctly hear, 
and I must tell you that not a word of what 
you say can be understood here, from the 
smallness of your voice, however elegant and 
large your ideas may be." 

Mr. Busby then attempted to address the 
audience, but frequent murmurs and inter- 
ruptions marred his efforts at obtaining a 
hearing, and he was at length obliged to 
succumb, and retire from his position. 

The excitement soon passed off, and the 
performance was resumed. The succeeding 
night EUiston was allowed to recite Lord 
Byron's address without interruption. 

EUiston, who had become so great a favo- 
rite with the public as an actor, from his 

M 
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great versatility of talent and his gentlemanly 
manners, was one of the most devoted wor- 
shippers at the altar of Bacchus. He resided 
in Stratford Place, and kept up an excellent 
establishment there. Port wine was his favou- 
rite beverage, and he usually imbibed two 
bottles per diem. 

He was taken ill, and his physician told him 
he must reduce the quantity of his drink. At 
this he was very much dissatisfied, and the 
doctor said — 

** Now, Elliston, before I leave you, you 
must pledge your word of honour that you 
will not drink more than one bottle of port 
wine a day." 

With great reluctance the pledge was given, 
and on that day he kept his word, but 
felt very uneasy and uncomfortable at the 
restraint he was put under. 

The following day, so soon as dinner was 
over, he called to his butler — 

"Jenkins, you know I have pledged my 
word of honour not to take more than one 
bottle of port a day ? " 
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" Yes, sir ; so you told me yesterday." 

" Jenkins, I must keep my word." 

" Yes, sir ; in course, sir." 

" Of course I must ; it would be ungentle- 
manly and dishonourable in the extreme if I 
did not do so." 

"Yes, sir; certainly, sir." 

" Truth and honour are twin brothers, 
Jenkins." 

" I daresay they be, sir, said Jenkins." 

" They be ! " exclaimed EUiston. " They 
be ; Jenkins, you will be the death of me." 

" I am sure I don't want to murder no- 
body," replied Jenkins, who was rather dis- 
pleased at the last remark of his master. 

" You do, sir ; you commit murder every 
hour in the day." 

" Lork a mercy, sir ; what do you 
mean ? " 

"Why, sir, you murder the King's Eng- 
lish." 

" Sorry for it, sir." 

"You have ruffled my temper; be quiet, 
and listen to me." 
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" Certainly, sir." 

" Now, Jenkins, as a point of honour I 
must keep my word. I will only take one 
bottle of port to-day ; but mind, Jenkins, tliat 
bottle shall be a Magnum." 

Off went Jenkins to obey his master's 
orders, and returned with the huge bottle, 
much to the delight of his master, who fan- 
cied he had compromised the matter, and 
qualified his conscience by carrying out the 
maxim laid down by the twin brothers, as 
he was pleased to call truth and honour. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

The unprecedented exertions quietly made, 
the magnanimous determination of the Rus- 
sian nation to devote as a sacrifice their 
splendid city of Moscow, and the un- 
conquerable spirit, courage, and devoted- 
ness manifested by the whole of the 
Russians, from their Sovereign and nobles 
down to the community at large, in 
defence of their country and all that 
was dear to them, redounds for ever to their 
honour. They gave a glorious earnestness 
of their desperate resolve and wonderful 
unanimity. These things proved the com- 
mencement of rescuing the whole Continent 
of Europe from the grasp of Buonaparte. 

The year 1813 commenced with further 
more disastrous news for the French nation 
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by the retreat of the remains of the Great 
Army from Wilna, where 20,000 men were 
lost as prisoners, and 200 pieces of cannon, 
also seven general officers, all the magazines, 
and a great quantity of Buonaparte's personal 



After the return of Buonaparte to Paris, on 
the 14th of February, the concord between 
the Pope of Rome and himself was signed, 
and on the 22nd of the same month lie de- 
livered his speech to the Senate, full of high- 
flown language. 

Before the Emperor started for a fresh 
campaign he, on the 5th of April, caused 
the Empress to be appointed Regent in his 
absence. 

The Russians still continued to gain more 
successes over the dispirited remnant of the 
French army. 

Another fearful disaster now arose for 
France. On the 26th of August the Emperor 
of Austria, the father of the Empress Napo- 
leon, declared war against that country. 

In September great battles were fought at 
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and near Dresden, when the combined armies 
of Prussia and Austria met with very great 
success. In one of these Buonaparte's 
favourite Gj-eneral Moreau, was mortally 
wounded. 

In consequence of these defeats Buona- 
parte took his departure from Dresden to 
Leipsic. 

On the 16th and 18th of November the 
French army, under the personal command 
of Buonaparte, was totally defeated, and the 
town was taken possession of on the 19th 
by the Allies. It is said that the French lost 
in these battles 80,000 men and 180 pieces 
of cannon, besides many generals of high 
rank, who were either killed, wounded, or 
taken prisoners. 

In consequence of these brilliant victories 
of our Allies on the Continent, a general 
illumination took place in this country. 

While all these several disasters were going 
on against the French on the Continent, Wel- 
lington was not idle in the Peninsula, where 
lie was successfully progressing. In conse- 
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quence of his brilliant services, he was ap- 
pointed to the supreme command of all the 
Spanish forces, and the Regent of Portugal 
created him Duke of Vittoria. 

In June the Allied troops, commanded by 
Sir J. Murray, defeated Marshal Suchet's^ 
army with very great loss. 

On July 3rd intelligence was received in 
this country of the great victory gained by 
Wellington near Vittoria, on the 21st of June, 
over the French army, commanded by Mar- 
shal Jourdan, which was completely routed 
with a loss of 115 pieces of cannon, 415 
waggons of ammunition, together with all 
their provisions, baggage, treasure, &c., &c. 

On this glorious news being received in 
this country, Lord Wellington was promoted 
to the rank of Field Marshal, and the Spanish 
Cortes conferred a large territorial property 
on the illustrious victor. 

Grreat illuminations took place here for 
three successive nights, and in July a grand 
festival was held at Vauxhall Gardens in 
honour of this great victory. It was got up 
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in splendid style, and graced by most of the 
male members of the Royal Family. At half- 
past five o'clock their Eoyal Highnesses the 
Dukes of York, Clarence, Kent, Sussex, Cam- 
bridge, and Gloucester entered and took their 
seats, and at eight o'clock the general com- 
pany began to arrive, and were received by 
Lord Yarmouth. 

About 11 o'clock Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, accompanied by Lady 
Campbell and Lady Giendower, arrived. 
She was conducted round the chief promen- 
ade several times by the Duke of Gloucester, 
and also by her relative, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, as well as by Colonel St. Leger. 

This festival was crowned with great suc- 
cess and crowded to an overflow, so much as 
ten and even fifteen guineas were offered for 
tickets ; the rush was 30 tremendous at the 
departure of the visitors, that nearly two 
hundred carriages were seriously damaged. 

On the 10th August the Marquis of Wel- 
lington gained another splendid victory over 
Marshal Soult, who had succeeded Marshal 
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Jourdan as Commander. Soult in this battle 
lost 18,000 men. 

Besides this, the Fort of Saragossa fell, and 
on August 31st, the town of St. Sebastian 
was taken by storm"; this was succeeded by the 
fall of Pampeluna. On the 31st October 
Wellington gained another victory over Soult, 
with the loss of 150 pieces of cannon and 
2,000 prisoners. 

These several defeats following fast one 
upon another, the French army got completely 
•dispirited, and retreated into France, wh^re it 
was closely followed up by Wellington in fuU 
pursuit, and he entered the enemy's country 
on the 18th October. 

We must now render a short tribute of praise 
to the valiant, courageous, energetic, cool- 
headed and daring conduct throughout of our 
immortal Commander, Wellington. The un- 
paralleled skill displayed by him, and the une- 
-qualled bravery of his courageous comrades in 
arms, under such a glorious example, through- 
out the whole of the campaigns of the Penin- 
sula War, leave behind an everlasting fame in 
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the "history of their truly wonderful and pros- 
perous results. 

We were also very successful in our en- 
counters with the American army, which was 
defeated under General Wilkinson, in Canada, 

It may here be mentioned that the Prince 
of Orange entered Amsterdam on the 7th 
December, and was saluted as William I., 
Sovereign Prince of the Netherlands. 

Having now related the principal events 
which had occurred this year on the Conti- 
nent, and also in the Peninsula, we pass on 
to our own domestic concerns. 

A letter written by Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales, addressed to her 
husband, was returned unopened. She then 
wrote to the Prime Minister, and also to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and a 
motion was submitted to the House on the 
subject on the 4th of March. Soon after this a . 
report made by Members of the Privy Council 
on several documents relative to the Princess 
was laid on the table of the House of Com- 
.mons. 
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This affair created a great sensation in tlie 
public mind, and accordingly a very large 
meeting of the people of Westminster took 
place in Old Palace Yard on the 16 th April, 
at which an address to the Princess of Wales 
was proposed and seconded. Thi& was carried 
by the very large concourse of people present 
most unanimously, and amidst shouts of ap- 
plause and immense enthusiasm. 

The Duchess of Brunswick, a near relative 
of the Princess of Wales, died on the 23rd 
March. 

On the 2nd May Her Majesty the Queen 
met with a very severe shock at Buckingham 
Palace, created by one of the female domestics 
of the establishment violently entering her 
private apartment ; it afterwards turned out 
that the poor woman was seized with a fit of 
insanity. 

A great excitement happened in the public 
mind in the end of the month of June by the 
murder of Mr. and Mrs. Bonar, at their town 
residence, in Cadogan Place, by the butler of 
the establishment. They also had a residence 
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•at Chisleliurst, in Kent, where a monument 
was erected to their memory, which fully re- 
<5ords the particulars of this melancholy affair. 

On the 24th June the question of Catholic 
Emancipation was flourishing to a great 
extent ; a motion on the subject was made in 
the House of Commons on which there was a 
most animated debate. The motion was lost 
by the small majority of four, the numbers 
being 247 for, and 251 against. This was 
'Considered a very great victory by the advo- 
cates of emancipation. 

On the 7 th July His Royal Highness gave 
another splendid /<^/e at Carlton House. . 

On the 22nd of this month His Royal High- 
ness proceeded in state to the House of Lords; 
Tie was very well received by the populace in 
his progress to and from there. 

In his speech he alluded in the most ener- 
getic terms to the great successes obtained 
in the Peninsula War, and also in the war 
which was being carried on so brilliantly by 
our Allies on the Continent against the 
Emperor of France. 
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On the 11th November the Prince Regent 
again visited the House of Lords in state and 
opened Parliament, and on the 20th December 
it was adjourned to the 1st March following* 

We now come to the theatrical news of this 
year. 

In consequence of the refusal of Madame 
Oatalani to appear on the stage at the King's 
Theatre until the arrears of salary due to her 
were paid, there was a great tumult and up^ 
roar both before and behind the scenes, but 
more particularly in the latter, in consequence 
of which the Lord Chamberlain issued a per- 
emptory command that no person of whatever 
rank should be permitted to stand behind the 
scenes during the time of performance at that 
theatre. 

At Covent Garden Theatre a comedy, called 
" The Students of Salamanca," was brought 
out on the 23rd January, it was the produc- 
tion of Mr. Jameson, the author of " A Touch 
at the Times ; " it was very well received ; a 
serenade sung by Durusett and Tinney was 
deservedly encored. The epilogue was 
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written by James Smith, one of the authors 
of ** The Rejected Addresses ; " it was spoken 
with good effect by Mrs. Charles Kemble. 

On the 10th February the celebrated Mrs. Jor- 
dan commenced an engagement at this theatre, 
and made her first appearance as Violante in 
** The Wonder." She was cordially welcomed 
by an overflowing audience, much sympathy 
having been excited in her favour by reason 
of her peculiar position in domestic life. 

She afterwards appeared in several of her 
popular characters, and was invariably wel- 
comed with the warmest and most generous 
approbation. 

On the 19th April the Easter piece of the 
melo- drama of "Aladdin, or the Wonderful 
Laftip " was produced with very great success ; 
the whole of the spectacle was magnificently 
arranged under the superintendence of Farley. 
Mrs. Charles Kemble played Aladdin. 

The season closed on the 15 th July with 
the play of " The Castle Spectre," *' Bom- 
bastes Furioso," and " Killing, no Murder." 

In the interval Fawcett came forward and 
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gave the usual address to the audience. 
He dwelt > on the many disadvantages under 
which they had laboured, among which was 
the powerful attraction of the new rival 
theatre, Drury Lane. He announced that 
an entirely new plan of decorations would be 
adopted during the recess, and stated that 
the theatre would be re-opened on the 6th 
September. 

In consequence of the great loss sustained 
by the withdrawal of John Kemble, and the 
retirement of Mrs. Siddons, tragedy had been 
much less frequently played. 

Some of John Kemble's favourite parts, for 
instance, Coriolanus, Macbeth and Hamlet were 
ably s.ustained by Young, who increased in 
popularity with his respective audiences. This 
roused the jealousy of Charles Kemble, who 
considered, on the retirement of his brother, 
he ought to have had his fair share of the 
first rate parts with Young, and therefore he 
also resolved to retire at the end of the season 
with his wife, Mrs. Charles Kemble, from 
Covent Garden. This was undoubtedly a 
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very great loss, as they were both great favour- 
ites with the public, but they had resolved 
upon taking this step, and to fill up their time 
in making a tour through the provinces ; thus 
the whole of the Kemble family had left this 
theatre, to the very great regret of all the 
lovers of the drama. 

That excellent and highly popular actress, 
Miss Boulton, also retired from the stage, 
and on her farewell benefit she played her 
favourite and popular part of Ariel, in Shake- 
speare's " Tempest." 

When Young, who acted Prospero, came in 
the last act to the line of-^ 

** Farewell, my mnch beloved Ariel,*' 

the audience rose simultaneously and gave 
the lady most deafening and fervent applause. 
Her retirement from the stage proceeded 
from a very different motive from the others 
we have mentioned; it was caused by an en- 
gagement of a much more pleasing nature, 
her approaching marriage to Lord Thurlow. 
Her ladyship was highly respected and 

N 
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esteemed in private society during the re- 
mainder of her life. 

On the 6th September, as announced, the 
theatre was again opened. 

In the morning of that day there was a 
great assemblage of actors and actresses 
attached to the theatre on the stage, in order 
to view the alterations and new embellish- 
ments in front of the house; and, as they 
warmly admired and applauded them, Harry 
Harris, the manager, who was also present, 
was very much pleased, and it put him into a 
very good humour. 

Olaremont, who had been for many years 
attached to this theatre, and played the 
character of the walking gentleman very 
respectably, happened to be near Harris. He 
pulled off his hat, and made the manager a 
most respectful bow. The latter gave him a 
friendly nod of recognition, and thus addressed 
him — 

"Well, Olaremont, what have you been 
doing with yourself during the vacation ? " 
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" Why, sir, I visited Margate, and took an 



9i 



engagement at the theatre there. 

" Indeed ! '* said Harris. 

"Yes, sir." Than, drawing himself up to 
his full height, and looking very important, 
** I made my first appearance as Hamlet." 

" Did you really ? " was the reply, 

" Yes, sir, I did, and repeated the character 
on the following Monday." 

'* No, no," said Harris. " That won't do, 
Claremont, you might have inflicted the 
penalty upon an audience once, but they never 
could have stood it a second time." 

This created a great laugh against poor 
Claremont, who stood thoroughly amazed, 
perfectly dumbfounded, and annoyed. 

He was a very respectable and well con- 
ducted man, his manner was somewhat 
pompous and eccentric, and extremely re- 
served. 

* 

He lived alone in a set of chambers in Old 
Clifford's Inn, the very top of the building, 
but he was never known to invite a single 
person to visit him there. 
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At night the audience, wliich was very- 
good, duly appreciated the new decorations, 
alterations, and embellishments, and expressed 
their approbation by several hearty rounds of 
applause. 

The play was " John Bull," in which a 
Mr. Porteus appeared. He was tolerably 
successful in the character of Dennis Bul- 
gruddery, but that part Johnson, commonly 
called " Irish Johnson," had at the rival 
theatre made so completely his own that the 
task of the new actor was a very difficult 
one. 

Terry made his first appearance at this 
theatre, in the part of Leon, in " Rule a 
Wife, and Have a Wife." His performance 
was much admired, and met with perfect 
success. 

There were several other new performers 
introduced at the commencement of this 
season. Among them Miss Russell, as Ariel 
in the "Tempest;" a great falling off from 
the sprightly Ariel who retired last season. 
Miss Matthews, from the Bath Theatre, in 
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the character of Catherine, in the melo- 
dramatic opera of "The Exile;" Mrs. 
Kennedy, in the part of Alice, in the ** Castle 
Spectre;" Mrs. McGibbon, a daughter of 
"William Woodfall, as Mrs. Hatton, in " The 
Stranger;" Vining, from the Norwich 
Theatre, as Frederick Brandt, in " The Poor 
Gentleman." 

None of these obtained more than very- 
moderate success, but on the 23rd September 
that splendid native vocalist. Miss Stephens, 
made her first appearance as Mandane, in the 
opera of " Artaxerxes," and was triumphantly 
successful. She was a pupil of Tom Welsh, 
the composer, and it was said that the differ- 
ence between her two masters, who claimed 
the merit of her musical education, was, the 
one brought her up, and the other brought 
her out. ♦ 

Incledon, in Artibanes, sang with great 
effect and spirit, particularly in the song, 

"Thy father! away," 

which justly received a unanimous en- 
core. 
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The great abilities and sweetness of voice 
displayed by Miss Stephens in this opera of 
Dr. Ame's created a great sensation through- 
out the whole of the theatrical world. 

Conway, the tragedian, appeared this sea- 
son. His person was handsome and com- 
manding, and his demeanour graceful; but 
with these qualifications, although he played 
several prominent parts, he did not create any 
very favourable impression. He appeared the 
same night with Mrs. Faucit, in the tragedy 
of " Othello,'* in which he played the 
Moor, and the lady took the part of Desde- 
mona. 

There was a very large audience collected 
on the 19th of October to witness Sheridan's 
play of " Pizarro," in which Young sus- 
tained the part of EoUa. He succeeded ad- 
mirably in this character, and obtained 
universal applause throughout his perform- 
ance. He looked the Peruvian hero admir- 
ably, and the great energy and exertion 
displayed by him in the character was fully 
appreciated by the audience. The play was 
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cast throughout very judiciously, whicli 
secured frequent repetitions thoughout the 
season. , 

On the 22nd of October the melo-drama of 
" The Miller and his Men," from the pen of 
Pocock, the author of " Hit or Miss " and 
several other pieces, was produced. It was 
very successful, and is a stock piece almost 
to the present day. It was admirably ar- 
ranged by Farley, who played the part of the 
Miller. The music, by Bishop, was yevj 
pleasing and appropriate, and the acting 
throughout was excellent. The scenery also 
was remarkably good, and the explosion of the 
Mill- at the conclusion of the piece called forth 
rapturous applause. 

In October Shakespeare's play of " The 
Merry Wives of Windsor " was revived, and 
proved very successful. JFawcett's Sir John 
Fal staff met with very warm approbation, 
and the play throughout was very strongly 
cast. 

On the 15th of November another of Shake- 
speare's plays was revived, "Anthony and 
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Cleopatra," after having been shelved for 
about thirty years ; it was got up with great 
pains and much lavish expenditure in scenery, 
decoration, and a classic regard in the cos- 
tume department. Young performed the 
part of Anthony with force and discrimina- 
tion. Terry played Ventidius, and Mrs. 
Faucit looked lovely as Cleopatra. 

There was a novel spectacle introduced 
illustriitive of the battle of Actium, which 
was well managed, and had strong classical 

features. Some music was introduced by 
Bishop, and on the whole it was a most inte- 
resting performance, and was perfectly suc- 
cessful. It was announced for repetition 
amidst reiterated shouts of applause. 

What with the renowned talents of the old 
performers and the new ones, Covent Garden 
was wonderfully strong in the vocal depart- 
ment. 

"The Beggar's Opera," denuded of its most 
objectionable parts, was also revived, for the 
purpose of introducing Miss Stephens as Polly, 
in which she succeeded greatly. 
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" Love in a Village " was also brought for- 
ward for Miss Stephens, who appeared as 
Rosetta, and attracted a numerous and 
fashionable audience. The duet of 

** Together let as range the fields*' 

was admirably sung by Miss Stephens and 
Sinclair. The old and well-established 
favourite, Incledon, played the part of Haw- 
thorne with great success. He introduced 
•" The Woodpecker." 

Fawcett, as Justice "Woodcock, and Mrs. 
Davenport as Deborah, acted wonderfully 
well, and afforded a great entertainment to 
the audience. Emery was all that could be 
desired as Hodge. 

It was reported that Miss Stephens was 
offered and accepted an engagement at Bath, 
.and that she was to receive the large salary 
of £50 per night. 

Incledon commenced his career in life as a 

,sailor,and served a very considerable timeinthe 

navy before he made the stage his profession. 

Consequently he was not very conversant 

^either with literary pursuits or the fine arts. 
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He was about taking to himself a second 
wife, and at the same time lie hired a larger 
house than the one he had previously in- 
habited. A friend of his accompanied him to 
view it and give him some suggestions as to 
furnishing and fitting it up. They entered 
a room which was furnished with book shelves, 
and in every respect arranged as a library, 
and his friend said — 

"Charley, you must fiir all those shelves 
with books." 

" What for, my dear boy ? " answered 
Incledon. "I never read anything else but 
the parts I have to study, and that's quite 
reading enough for me." 

" Well, but you must lead the world to 
suppose that you are a literary man, and 
therefore you must possess a decent^ 
library." 

'*Must I, indeed, my dear boy" (a 
favourite phrase of his), and he looked on 
the quantity of the shelves with great 
dismay. / 

On his way home he came in front of a. 
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large bookseller's shop, and on being attracted 
by the bindings of several of the books, he 
entered and gazed about in perfect wonder- 
ment. He was particularly struck with the 
smart and showy outsides of several of the 
books as they were placed on the shelves in 
rows, nearly surrounding the shop. He said 
to the proprietor — 

" I want some books. I will give you a 
look in to-morrow." 

" I shall be glad to see you, Mr. Incledon,'*^ 

replied the tradesman. 

The next morning he took some string 
with him to the new house, measured the 
width of the shelves, and counted the number 
of them. 

He then proceeded to the bookseller's, 
picked out the most gaudy bindings he could 
find, pulled out his string, and took the 
measure of them, then turned to the book- 
seller — 

" What will you take for that lot ? " 

The bookseller stared at him with astonish- 
ment, and addressed him as follows — 
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"My good sir, they are all the same work. 
You do not mean to turn bookseller, do 
you ? " 

" No, no, certainly not ; but I am told by 
a friend of mine that I must fill the book- 
shelves in the library to show the world that 
I am a literary man, and I thought that 
was the best way of doing it. I shall never 
read any of them, and therefore I don't care 
about it. It is all for appearance, my dear 



sir. 



tt 



Then why not have some dummies, with 
handsome bindings, for the upper shelves ? " 

"What are they?" enquired Incledon. 

The bookseller explained, and Incledon, 
anxious to get away, as it was not at all to 
his taste, continued — 

" Well, well, my dear boy, I have told you 
what my friend says. You know better than 
I know myself. Therefore, make a selection 
for me, and do what you like about the dum- 
mies, as you call them ; but mind, I must 
have nice, handsome bindings." 

The bookseller promised to do the best he 
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could, and Incledon left the shop, perfectly 
satisfied that in future he was to be considered 
a literary man. 

There were a great many new pieces pro- 
duced at Drury Lane Theatre this season ; 
but most of them were failures. There was 
a tragedy by Coleridge, called "Remorse," 
produced and met with approbation. It was 
supported by Rae, Blliston, Pope, Miss Smith 
(afterwards Mrs. George Bartley), and Mrs. 
Glover ; the language was poetical, classical 
and impassioned, and some of the situations 
were strikingly calculated for dramatic efEect. 
It had a very considerable run. 

" The Merry Wives of Windsor" was also 
revived at this theatre ; but the opinion of 
the Press generally was that Covent Garden's 
revival had the superiority. 

Dowton and Munden, the two great come- 
dians of this company, maintained their popu- 
larity as great favourites of the public. 

Dowton was born in the year 1776 at 
Exeter ; in due course he was articled to an 
architect in that city, but having played there 
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as an amateur and met with great success, 
he, after one year's service, retired from his 
articles and embraced the profession of the 
stage. The following lines were written on the 
occasion — 

" Smit with the muse ! he scorned both line and rule, 
And changed the attic for dram-atic schooL" 

On the 11th November, 1796, he played 
Shevah in Cumberland's comedy of " The 
Jew," at this theatre. The* character had 
been previously allotted to EUiston. 

Throughout his brilliant career, he disdained 
to avail himself of the trickery of a clap-trap 
style so often caught by actors ; he, more 
than any other, copied from nature the delicate 
outlines and chaste colouring of nature itself. 

Sowerby, from the Theatre Royal, Bath, 
made his first appearance at Drury Lane, on 
the 8th April, in the character of Othello ; 
he was tolerably successful — there was some 
originality in his style of acting. The con- 
tempt of public feeling,, which he openly 
avowed, gained him a great many enemies, 
and a party was got up in the pit to hoot him 
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off the stage. He possessed strong nerves, 
and was nothing daunted by this ungenerous 
-conduct. In his last speech, when he came 
to the line — 

'' Notliing extenuate, nor anght set down in malice/' 

he stepped forward and addressed this 
pointedly to the audience, the major part 
of whom took it up warmly in his favour, 
gave him three hearty rounds of applause, 
and thus completely silenced the disaffected. 

He was the only child of a wealthy wine 
merchant in the city, and had been pampered 
and completely spoiled by his parents. 

From his youth upwards, he was encour- 
aged in all his wayward whims and fancies, 
which were very considerable, consequently 
he grew up to be a very eccentric and self- 
willed person. He entered the profession 
entirely from choice^ and not at all with a 
desire of profit. His father always allowed 
him a very handsome income. ' 

He was once playing at the Norwich 
Theatre, when he thought the audience did 
not fully appreciate his talents as an actor, 
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by withholding their applause ; he had a 
most expressive eye, and looked upon them 
with perfect contempt from the stage. This 
roused their indignation to the highest pitch, 
and ho was assailed with deafening cries of 
" OfF, ofF," which resounded from every part 
of the house. He turned quietly round to 
them and said — 

" Off, say you, my good friends." 

IIo then went to the wing, caught hold of 
the prompter's chair, placed it in the centre of 
the stage, then sat down very composedly 
and smiled sarcastically at his unruly audi- 
ence ; this roused their anger to the highest 
pitch, and shouts of — 

*' Kemove him from the stage," were 
heard from all parts of the house, when two 
of the supernumeraries came forward and 
carried him off the stage amidst thundering 
applause. He waived his hand to them and 
bowed smflingly as he retired, saying — 

" I was quite sure you would applaud me 
at last." 
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Tt is needless to state that he never after 
appeared on the Norwich boards. 

He possessed most wonderful conver- 
sational powers, which he always exercised 
very freely. 

A literary man of some eminence was 
introduced to him, and on being asked what 
he thought of him, he replied — 

" So much sense, so much nonsense, and 
such volubility I never heard from the mouth ^ 
of man." 

His style of acting was somewhat like 
Kean, who afterwards appeared on these 
boards with such astounding success. 

Sowerby's connexion with the theatre 
terminated this season, and we believe he 
retired altogether from the stage at that 
time. 

The first season of New Drury Lane 
Theatre closed on the 5th July. 

In the usual speech on this occasion de- 
livered, the vast number of failures of new 
pieces was expressly alluded to. 




CHAPTER IX. 

The year 1814 commenced with a report that 
the AlHed Powers intended to follow up their 
brilUant successes on the Continent by in- 
vading France. This astounding inteUigence 
created the greatest agitation and alarm, not 
only in the city of Paris, but throughout the 
whole of France. 

The report turned out to be quite true. 
In January the Allied troops crossed the 
Rhine, and entered the enemy's country. 

On the 15th February, there was very hard 
fighting between the Prussians, under the 
command of Prince Blucher, and the French 
under Buonaparte, when the former proved 
successful. 

On the 4th March, Marshal Oudinot was 
defeated by Prince Schwartzenberg, between 
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Bar-sur- Seine and Troyes. The French 
were driven out of the latter place, with the 
loss of several thousand men killed and 
wounded, 3,000 prisoners, and ten pieces of 
cannon. 

Previous to this battle, discussions were 
entered into and were actually being carried 
on for an armistice, but, in consequence of 
this decisive victory, they were speedily put 
an end to. 

Prince Blucher followed up his success by 
gaining another complete victory at Laon on 
the 9th March. 

In the meantime our energetic and 
successful General, Wellington, was not idle, 
but steadily and surely progressing in his 
career, and as the Allies crossed the Rhine, 
he, at the same time entered France on the 
south. Marshal Soult retiring before him ; 
and on the 8th January he defeated the army 
commanded by the Marshal, and took 
possession of Bourdeaux. The inhabitants 
immediately declared in favour of the House 
of Bourbon. 



\ 
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On the 27tli February he gained another 
complete victory at Orthes ; he steadily 
advanced until he again encountered his^ 
rival under the walls of Toulouse, where a 
furious battle was fought, which terminated 
in the complete defeat of the French army, 
and brought the war to a conclusion. This 
occurred on the 10th April. 

The last fatal blow to the hopes of Buona- 
parte was now struck, his army being com- 
pletely annihilated, and on the very same day 
that Wellington won the battle at Toulouse 
Napoleon signed at Fontainebleau his abdica- 
tion, whereby he renounced all right to the 
thrones of France and Italy. He had pre- 
viously ordered the Empress, with the little 
King of Rome, to quit Paris. 

The greatest consternation now prevailed 
among all classes of society in Paris, and in 
order to endeavour to allay the feelings of the 
people, Joseph Buonaparte told the Parisians 
he would never abandon them ; a panic, how- 
ever, soon seized hold of him, and two days 
after he had made this vaunted boast he 
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absconded, and left Paris and its inhabitants 
to their own fate. So mucli for his pluck ! 

On the 30th March the Allies had made all 
preparations to attack the city of Paris, 
when Marshal Marmont proposed a truce, 
and an armistice was arranged ; and on the 
following day a capitulation was signed in 
which the city of Paris was recommended to 
the generosity of the Allies. 

The Emperor of Russia, accompanied by 
the King of Prussia, the Priaces of Prussia, 
Prince Blucher, Count Platoff, and several 
other distinguished persons, at the head of 
their respective troops, with flags flying, 
bands playing, and drums beating, made their 
triumphal entry into Paris. ' 

On the 3rd April, the Conservative Senate 
of Paris decreed that Buonaparte had forfeited 
all right to rule over the French nation, and 
they released all persons from their oaths of 
allegiance to him. 

On the following day all further hostility 
between the Allies and France ceased. 

Easter day fell on the 13th April, and was 
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kept by the Allies in Paris with imposing^ 
solemnity. 

In the Place de la Concorde, a spot that 
had been so often dyed with blood, an altar 
was erected; and there, in the presence of the 
Emperor, the King, the Princes, and all the 
other distinguished followers, with their 
respective armies, the holy Festival was cele- 
brated. 

•* They met — 'twas not the battle field, though arms were glowing- 
bright, 

And a warlike host was gathered there, as marshalled for the 
fight; 

No bugle call, no trampet blast, swept through the ranks along,. 

But they stood, a silent multitude, a still though countlesa 
throng. 

Oh ! 'twas a thrilling spectacle I to see these brave men there, 

Each kingly head, without a crown, bent down in lowly prayer ; 

Possessors of an earthly throne, they bowed to One on high. 

Around that silent multitude — their canopy the sky ; 

And hearts .were moved that had not shrunk before the battle's 
storm. 

And eyes were met that oft had looked on death's most fearful 
form; 

And back they bore the simple truth, to many a distant hearth,. 

That verily, there is a God, who judgeth in the earth." 
I 

The Emperor of Russia, on the behalf of 
himself and his Allies, proposed to Buonaparte 
to choose a place of retreat for himself and 
family. He decided upon the Island of Elba, 
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and on the 28th April, he embarked at 
Frejus, in " The Undaunted " frigate, for his 
destination. 

The island is situate on the Mediterranean 
Sea, between Italy and the Island of Corsica, 
the birth-place of Napoleon ; the length from 
east to west is fourteen miles, and the 
greatest breadth between eight and nine 
miles ; at that time it contained a population 
of from 13,000 to 14,000 souls. 

It was then supposed that this ended the 
career of this most wonderful man. 

In prosperity no encomiums were thought 
too great to pass upon him, he lived amidst 
a tvorld of flattery, we might almost say of 
adoration. Now, however — 

*'The tide in the affairs of man" 

was totally changed : he no longer glided 
along the stream of good fortune, but was 
now destined to become a gloomy dreamer in 
a small island, having in the short space of 
two months lost his unbounded power and 
control over the people and his army, who 
had heretofore been accustomed to idolize 
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him. A few faithful followers joined him in 
his exile, who were the only companions he 
had to comfort and condole with him in his 
adversity ; it was in him fully exemplified jihat 
when a man unexpectedly sinks into mis- 
fortune, he is deserted by his former friends 
and flatterers, who no longer extend their 
helping hand to profEer assistance and sup- 
port. 

A new Constitution was adopted, and the 
Imperial Court of Paris invited the immediate 
return to the city of the heads of the Bourbon 
family to the hereditary throne of St. Louis. 

A general illumination took place in Eng- 
land for three days on the restoration of 
peace and the downfall of Buonaparte. 

We will now turn from the melancholy 
picture of the fall of Napoleon, to the flatter- 
ing and warm reception given to the Bourbon 
family to their native home — thus passing 
from the grave to the gay — on which we will 
not stop to moralise, but state the facts as 
they are recorded. 

On the 12th April, Monsieur, the brother of 
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Louis XVIII., entered Paris, amidst general 
rejoicings. 

Intercourse between England and France, 
which had been so long broken, was now 
opened, and an immense concourse of British 
rflubjects lost no time in visiting the renowned 
city of Paris, which was now crammed to an 
overflow with visitors. 

On the 15th the Emperor of Austria arrived 
in Paris, and was met at the Barriers by- 
Monsieur, who condticted him into the 
city. His Majesty immediately joined the 
Emperor of Eussia and the King of Prussia. 

Louis XVIII. was born on the 17th 
November, 1775 ; he was the second son of 
the Dauphin of France, and early in life 
distinguished himself by his great love of 
science and literature, and was a great 
patron of all men of genius and superior 
talent. 

When he heard the heads of accusation 
publicly brought against him and the rest of 
the Bourbon family, he resolved to emigrate. 

On this becoming known, the Legislative 



} 
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Government decreed that he had forfeited his 
right to the Regency, unless he returned to 
the capital within two months ; this ingenious 
modo of endeavouring to catch him in their 
grasp, as may be supposed, utterly failed. 

On the death of his brother, he was pro- 
claimed in La Vendee, in the west of France, 
and also in Germany by the host of emigrants 
from France who had taken up their residence 
in that country, as the successor to the French 
throne. 

Many efforts were made during the time of 
Buonaparte to procure him to sign his abdica- 
tion, and although he was followed and per- 
secuted at almost every place he visited, he 
obstinately determined never to sign it. His 
annoyances on this account on the Continent 
were so great that he determined to make 
England, " the refuge for the destitute," his 
future place of residence, until the time 
should arrive for him to return to his own 
country. 

. On the 20th April, Louis XVIII. left 
Hartwell, where he had so long resided with 
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the rest of the members of the Royal Family, 
and made his public entry into London. 

He was cordially received and sumptuously 
entertained by the Prince Regent at Carlton 
House, where the honour of knighthood and 
other marks of distinction were conferred 
upon him by His Royal Highness. 

His Majesty, accompanied by the Duchess 
D'Angouleme left London for Dover on the 
23rd, where they embarked on board the 
"Royal' Sovereign" yacht for Calais. 

On the following 3rd April, Louis XVIII* 
made his public entry into Paris, and was re- 
ceived and welcomed by the fickle mob of this 
great city with acclamation. 

A general fete was some time afterwards 
given to His Majesty by the authorities of 
the city of Paris in celebration of his restora- 
tion to the throne of his ancestors. 

We will now leave His Majesty and the 
Royal Family to the enjoyment of their new 
position and popularity, and return to our 
illustrious countryman who had been one of 
the principal causes of their present success. 
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On the Both May, peace between England 
and Prance was signed at Paris, on that 
day the Allied Sovereigns left that city on 
their way to visit England ; and on the 6th 
June, the Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, with the Princes of Prussia, and 
the Royal persons, with their respective 
suites, embarked at Calais, on board the 
** Impregnable,'* the Duke of Clarence's flag 
ship, and landed in the evening at Dover, 
where they were received with every demon- 
stration of honour and respect. 

Two days afterwards the Allied Sovereigns 
entered London, amidst great and general 
rejoicings; the people were in perfect ecstacies, 
and the Metropolis was all gaiety, life and 
spirit. Carlton House was illuminated in 
honour of their reception, and a splendid 
banquet was provided for the Royal guests. 

The following night a general illumination 
took place on a very large and magnificent 
scale throughout the Metropolis. 

There was now nothing but holiday making; 
joyous and happy faces were to be seen every- 
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where while the Royal visitors remained in 
London. They must have formed a notion 
that the English were the happiest beings on 
the face of the earth. 

Among other sights they visited St. Paul's 
cathedral on the annual assemblage of the 
charity children throughout the Metropolis, 
and expressed their great delight and astonish- 
ment at this wonderful spectacle ; they pro- 
nounced it to be one of the most gratifying 
scenes they had witnessed since their arrival 
in this country. 

On the 18th of the month, the Prince 
Regent, accompanied by the Allied Sovereigns, 
went in great state to Guildhall, in order to 
partake of a grand banquet prepared for 
them by the Corporation of the City of 
London. It was a most sumptuous affair, and 
our foreign visitors appeared to be highly 
delighted with their reception at the festive 
board. 

On the 20th a grand review of troops took 
place in Hyde Park before the Prince Regent, 
the Allied Sovereigns, and their respective 
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Commanders and ^ta£F. The excellent dis- 
cipline and deportment of our troops 
created the greatest admiration and satisfac- 
tion from all the visitors; the Park was 
crowded to excess by cinlians. 

On this day peace between this country 
and France was publicly proclaimed. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
together with the Princes of Prussia and the 
other distinguished guests, proceeded to 
Portsmouth for the purpose of reviewing our 
British Fleet, which was assembled there for 
the occasion. This review also created great 
and universal admiration. 

They remained some days at Portsmouth, 
and saw everything that was worthy to be 
shown, and expressed their great delight; 
more particularly, however, on the excellent 
discipline and management of the fleet. 

While here the Duke of Wellington arrived 
at that port from the Contiuent. His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent met His Grace 
at the Government House, and so soon as he 
saw him he hastily advanced towards him. 
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and seized His Grace's hand. »The Prince 
appeared much affected at this happy meetingj 
and turning his head towards the Sovereigns 
and the other distinguished persons, ex- 
claimed — • 

*' England's glory is now complete; it 
only wanted the presence of your Grace." 

The Duke also received a most genuine and 
cordial welcome from the Sovereigns and 
those who surrounded them. 

After a series of sight-seeing and festivi- 
ties — all of which gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion and gratification to our Royal guests — 
and having expressed in the strongest 
possible terms their great approval of their 
visit to this country, the Emperor of Russia, 
the King of Prussia, the Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, and their respective suites, embarked 
on board the "Jason" frigate for the Conti- 
nent,, on the 27th, and on the following day 
the Emperor Alexander and the Duchess of 
Oldenburgh landed at Calais on their way to 
their native country ; the King of Prussia 
and his suite went on to Ostend. 
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On the 3rd July the young Princes of 
Prussia also departed from this country, and 
left town for Dover to embark for the 
Continent. 

The excitement of this memorable visit 
being now all over, attention was turned to 
our own great hero, the Duke of "Wellington, 
on his arrival in this country. 

His Grrace accepted an invitation from the 
Corporation of the City of London, for the 
9th, where he was most warmly and enthusi- 
astically welcomed. 

On the 16th, a grand fete was given in his 
honour, by the Honourable the Bast India 
Company. 

The officers of the Army also gave a great 
military festival at Burlington House, to 
celebrate the return of His Grace to this 
country. 

Then came a grand dress party and enter- 
tainment, given by the Prince Regent, at 
Carlton House. His Grace was now the lion 
of the day, and accordingly received in- 
numerable invitations from the nobility and 
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aristocracy of the country. He then started 
for Paris, on his appointment as Extraordi- 
nary Ambassador from Great Britain to the 
Court of France, and was duly presented in 
that capacity to His Majesty, Louis XVIIl. 

This gave him a little time for repose, after 
his long and arduous duties throughout the 
Peninsula Campaign, and the following ex- 
citement on his return, and hearty welcome 
to England. 

Although peace was thus established all 
over Europe, yet we had the misfortune of 
stm being at war with our Transatlantic* 
brethren in the United States. 

On the 25th July, General Drummond 
gained a great victory over General Brown, 
near the Falls of Niagara, although the latter 
commanded a greatly superior force. 

On the 4th August, the American troops 
were again repulsed with great loss. Both 
belligerents were desirous of peace, and Com- 
missioners were appointed on the part of 
Great Britain and the United States to treat ; 

p 
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their first meeting took place at Ghent, on 
the 8th. 

It was announced on September 27th, that 
the capture and destruction of the City of 
Washington had taken place. 

At length, on the 24th December following, 
the treaty of peace between the two nations 
was signed by the respective Commissioners, 
at Ghent. 

And now all animosities had ceased, so that 
at the close of this year we had the satis- 
faction of eating our Christmas dinner with 
the greatest joy and happiness, with the 
glorious knowledge that we were now at 
peace with all the world. 

In foreign news, the Congress of Vienna 
absorbed the attention of everybody; Lord 
Castlereagh left London, on the 13th of 
August, for Vienna, as British Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

On the 25th, the solemn entry of the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia 
into Vienna took place with great pomp, 
amidst the rejoicings of the enormous popu- 
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lation who were assembled to view the 
spectacle. 

On the 26th, Prince Talleyrand, as Frenck 
Plenipotentiary, also arrived at Vienna, and 
on the 30th, the members of the six great 
Powers forming the Congress, that is to say, 
Austria, Eussia, Prussia, England, France ' 
and Spain, held a preparatory Conference, 
and in October a declaration was published, 
signed by the Plenipotentiaries of all the 
above Powers who had signed the Treaty of 
Paris on the 30th May, in which the formal 
opening of the Congress was postponed until 
the 1st November. 

We will now take a review of our domestic 
news. 

On the 13th January, a general thanks- 
giving was observed throughout the United 
Kingdom for the successes gained by our., 
army in the Peninsula War over the French 
troops. 

Peace between England and Denmark was 
signed at Kiel, on the 14th of this month. 

A very severe frost commenced the latter 
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end of December last year, accompanied by a 
very dense fog, which lasted eight days, and 
on the 4th February a fair was held on the 
River Thames, which had for some time been 
completely frozen over. The whole of the 
space between London Bridge and Blackfriars 
was covered with a complete mass of spectators 
and loungers ; among other amusements, an 
Ox was roasted whole on the river. 

The Custom House, in Thames Street, was 
completely destroyed by fire this month ; 
there was no loss of life, fortunately, although 
some very narrow escapes. All the papers 
and valuable documents connected with the 
establishment were consumed. 

The Duchess of Oldenburgh, sister of the 
Emperor of Russia, arrived in London the 
last day of this month, accompanied by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, and 
took up her residence in Piccadilly. 

This distinguished lady introduced an ex- 
traordinary feature in the fashionable world 
of this country ; it was called the Oldenburgh 
honnet. The material of which it was manu- 
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factured was straw, and the shape was the 
most ludicrous that can possibly be imagined; 
it was just like a coal scuttle, and the immense 
poke entirely covered the face of the wearer, 
so that all you could observe in a female, 
when walking, was this ugly thing protruding 
about half-a-yard before the figure, and 
entirely keeping the face of the individual 
under it away from observation. 

What a contrast to the fashion of the 
present day ! 

An extraordinary trial took place before 
Lord BUenborough, on the 9th May ; Charles 
Eandom de Berenger, alias Colonel de Bourg, 
Sir Thomas, commonly called Lord Cochrane, 
his uncle, Cochrane Johnston, with several 
others, were indicted for a conspiracy 'to 
commit a fraud, by making a false report of 
the death of Buonaparte by poison, for the 
purpose of raising the price of the funds, 
which was stated to operate greatly to the 
prejudice of the public. They were tried by 
a special jury, which, in those days, was not 
considered quite immaculate, as they are now 
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in the present generation. They were sup- 
posed to be led by the summing up of the 
Judge, and if they presumed to differ, and 
have an opinion of their own, they were quite 
sure not to be summoned again, and as the 
fee of one guinea was a great consideration 
to most of them, they took care to follow the 
opinion of the Judge, and under the direction 
of Lord EUenborough, the Lord Chief Justice 
of this Court, who had evidently taken a 
strong, partial and unfair view of the case, 
as far as Lord Cochrane was concerned, he,, 
with the other defendants, was found guilty. 

The sentence passed upon his Lordship was 
a very severe one ; it was a fine of £1,000, 
imjJrisonment in the King's Bench for twelve 
months, and to stand in the pillory at the 
Royal Exchange. 

It was generally believed that the gallant 
Admiral was perfectly innocent, and that 
there was persecution, as well as prosecution, 
against him in consequence of his strong 
political opinions, and his incessant labour at 
exposing the grievances at the Admiralty. 
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On the motion of Mr. Broadhead, in the 
House of Commons, on the 24th of June, 
it was agreed that the records of Lord 
Cochrane's conviction' should be taken into 
consideration on the following Friday, when 
the noble Lord should attend in his place in 
the House, to be heard in his own behalf. 

Mr. Holmes afterwards moved that all 
papers relating to the trial should be laid 
upon the table of the House. Mr. Brown 
seconded the motion, and characterised the 
sentence as one " unequalled in point of 
severity, a sentence against which one uni- 
versal voice was raised throughout the whole 
of the country, and which was deeply re- 
gretted by every member of the Stock 
Exchange." 

Lord Cochrane afterwards attended in the 
House of Commons, in the custody of the 
Marshal of the King's Bench Prison. 

His Lordship then most solemnly and 
emphatically declared his innocence, and com- 
plained in very forcible and strong language 
of the manner in which the Lord Chief Justice 
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had misdirected the jury. He went into all 
the facts connected with the case, and con- 
cluded a most powerful and eloquent speech. 

Among the members of the House who 
spoke strongly on the debate in his Lordship's 
favour, were Ponsonby, Stuart Wortley, 
Whitbread, and his colleague. Sir Francis 
Burdett, all men of undoubted honour and 
integrity. 

After a very long debate, the motion for 
his expulsion from the House of Commons 
was carried, the numbers being, for the 
motion, 140 ; against, 44. 

When it was considered that the majority 
consisted of strong party opponents, in which 
several members of the Government were 
enrolled, it was wonderful that so many men 
of talent and position should be found to 
oppose the motion. 

Notwithstanding this, his constituents, the 
electors of the City of Westminster, who 
beKeved him to be perfectly innocent^ to their 
immortal honour re-elected him as their 
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member, without opposition, and amidst 
tursta of acclamation and applause. 

On the 12th August, this noble aod gallant 
■Commander, Trho had been an honour to the 
British Navy, waa formally expelled from 
the Order of the Bath, and from the Navy 
List ; in fact, he was degraded in every 
possible way that the ingenuity of bitter 
maUce could possibly invent. 

But more of him anon. 








CHAPTER X. ^ 

On the 6th July thanks were voted in the- 
House of Commons to the army and navy for 
their gallant conduct during the Peninsula 
War, and on the following day a thanksgiving 
was held throughout the country for the resto- 
ration of peace. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
accompanied by a very large number of the 
members of the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, went in procession to attend Divine 
service at St. Paul's Cathedral. 

There was great domestic trouble in the 
Royal Family ; His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent highly disapproved of the attention 
and respect which Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte, who so faithfully and affec- < 

tionately visited her Royal mother paid to her^ 
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and was determined to put an end to this ; he 
was also displeased with the household of the 
Princess Charlotte, at Warwick House, for 
their complicity; and, without giving the 
slightest previous notice, she was waited upon 
by one of the Prince's household and informed 
that Mrs. Ejiight and all the rest of the estab- 
lishment were dismissed, that she herself was 
forthwith to take up her residence at Carlton 
House ; she was also further informed that 
the Countess Dowager Rosslyn, the Countess 
of Ilchester, and others, were actually in the 
next- room in readiness to wait upon her; an 
intimation was also given to her that she 
would not be allowed to receive visitors or 
letters, or correspondence of any kind. 

This astounding news aroused all the 
energies and indignation of this high-spirited 
Princess to the greatest possible pitch ; she 
paused and considered for a moment, then 
suddenly quitted the room, and descended the 
back staircase with the rapidity of lightning ; 
she felt on the border of despair, and all her 
courage and presence of mind came quickly 
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to her aid, and with her hat and pelisse in 
hand she speedily darted through the kitchen 
and entered into Warwick Square, 

Her Royal Highness then proceeded alone 
up Cockspur Street into the Haymarket, and 
at the stand opposite the Opera House she 
called a hackney coach and ordered the driver 
to Oonnaught House, the residence of her 
mother. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
was not at home when she arrived ; she in- 
stantly dispatched a groom with a note to 
her mother at Blackheath to request her im- 
mediate return to town. 

The groom met the Princess of Wales on 
her road home, and the note from her daughter 
was handed to her; she immediately gave 
orders to be driven as fast as possible to the 
House of Commons so that she might advise 
with Mr. Whitbread, but he, unfortunately, 
was not in the House. She then drove to the 
House of Lords to see Earl Grey, and was 
again disappointed; his Lordship happened 
to be out of town. 
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Having been thus unsuccessful, the Prin- 
cess turned towards her home and joined her 
daughter, who received her with open arms, 
and every demonstration of affection, and 
with good hearty feelings they fully sympa- 
thised with each other. In the meantime, Mr. 
Brougham, one of the Princess's advisers, 
had informed the Princess Charlotte that by 
law she was bound to obey her father's com- 
mands. 

This was a source of great grief and disap- 
pointment to both mother and daughter, and 
while they were enjoying each other's society 
and thinking what would be the best course 
to adopt. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York was announced. 

He had arrived with three of the Prince 
Regent's household at Oonnaught House, for 
the purpose of conducting the Princess Char- 
lotte to Carlton House ; he, in the most cour- 
teous manner, informed her of her father's com- 
mand to conduct her at once to his residence ; 
they then conversed together for a short time, 
and the Duke of York gave her his most posi- 
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live assurance that she should not be immured 
nor treated in any manner with severity, and 
upon this assurance from her uncle, she took 
an affectionate farewell of her mother, and at 
three o'clock on Wednesday morning she de- 
parted with His Royal Highness, and those who 
had accompanied him, and was safely con- 
veyed to Carlton House, the moral abode of 
her affectionate father ! 

The House of Commons, at ihe commence- 
ment of July, on the motion of Lord Castle- 
reagh, voted £50,000 per annum to Her Eoyal 
Highness the Princess of Wales ; she wrote a 
letter to the Speaker thanking the House for 
its liberality, but at the same time she an- 
nounced her intention of only receiving the 
sum of £35,000 per annum, to which ' reduc- 
tion the House afterwards agreed. 

Among other vexatious annoyances that this 
unfortunate Princess was constantly suffering 
was a letter from Queen Charlotte, in which 
she declined to receive the Princess of Wales 
at a Drawing-room which was about to be 
held. 
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Under all these painful circumstances. Her 
Hoyal Highness, with the sanction of her 
friends and advisers, resolved to leave this 
country, and on the 9th August she embarked 
on board the " Jason," frigate, off Worthing, 
for the Continent, There, for the present, 
we will leave her. 

It was very fortunate for the Prince Eegent 
that the great festivities which were taking 
place this year by the Roy^l visit had com- 
pletely absorbed the public mind and placed 
them in a perfect good humour with them- 
selves and everybody else, so that matters, 
which at a quiet time would have roused public 
attention, passed off almost unnoticed. 

A grand jubilee festival took place in 
August, in celebration of the peace, and also 
the centenary of the House of Brunswick as- 
cending the Throne of Great Britain. 

It was a most gorgeous and magnificent 
sight, the populace of London and its sub- 
burbs, together with a large concourse of 
people from the country attended to witness 
the grand spectacle. We will give a short 
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sketch of tlie sights and amusements which 
were prepared for the occasion. 

The Queen, the Prince Regent, and the 
rest of the Royal Family arrived at Bucking- 
ham House at an early hour to witness the 
entertainments. The Queen, at seven o'clock, 
gave a splendid dinner to nearly 300 persons 
of distinction. 

The first object of attraction was the ascent 
of a balloon fi?om the lawn in front of Buck- 
ingham House, by Mr. Sadler, jun.; it was re- 
ported that Mrs. H. Johnstone, the actress, 
was to accompany him, but as there was some 
defect in the machinery, she did not ascend. 
The Duke of Wellington endeavoured to per- 
suade Sadler to give up his undertaking, but 
in vain ; he was determined that the Royal 
Family and the people should not be disap- 
pointed, and ascended alone amidst the shouts 
of the large crowd of spectators and waving 
of handkerchiefs from the Royal party; he 
safely landed without any accident having 
occurred. 

There was then a boat race on the canal in 
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St. James's Park, across which a Chinese 
pagoda bridge was erected which caused great 
admiration, the bright columns of the building 
and the quantities of Chinese lanterns made 
it, even in the day time, a scene of great 
attraction. In the evening it was splendidly 
illuminated, but, unfortunately, when the fire- 
works were being let off from the pagoda, by 
some accident in the machinery, it caught fire, 
and very considerable damage was done to 
the whole structure. 

Several fire engines arrived, but notwith- 
standing the efforts of the firemen it con- 
tinued to burn until the five upper towers 
were totally destroyed. Unfortunately, some 
deaths and several accidents happened through 
this misfortume. 

In the Hyde Park there were several small 
vessels fitted up as men of war with their 
crews on board, on the Serpentine river, and 
at eight o'clock a grand sham fight took place, 
intended to represent the Battle of the Nile 
which was hotly contested between . the 
English and the French, and terminated, of 

Q 
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course, in the latter being totally defeated, 
and several of their vessels were destroyed 
by fire; this was also a very magnificent sight. 

A very large fair took place in this Park, 
when the shows of Richardson, Scowton, and 
others were conspicuous; this lasted alto- 
gether twelve days ; it proved a very attrac- 
tive amusement. The theatres of the above 
mentioned persons showed forth in all their 
gaudy attire to attract their respective 
audiences. It may be mentioned that the 
outside show of these places of dramatic 
amusement were much more gaudy and 
efEective than what was seen in the interior ; 
there all the company paraded on the plat- 
form, from the murderous scoundrel with his 
flowing black moustache, to the low comedy 
man and the clown. 

The large trees in the Mall and Bird Cage 
Walk, in St. James's Park, and those on the 
lawn in front of Buckingham House, were 
each encircled with variegated lamps, and at 
10 o'clock the exhibition of fireworks com- 
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menced in all the three Parks, and lasted 
until nearly twelve. 

In the Green Park there was erected afortress 
which appeared strong enough to withstand 
a siege, and at twelve o'clock a tremendous 
cannonade was opened upon it, which caused 
the whole building to be completely enveloped 
in smoke, and the fortress was invisible to the 
surrounding spectators for some time. 

In the midst of this smoke the outside was 
removed from the building, and as soon as 
the clouds of vapour had dispersed a most 
beautiful and splendidly illumioated building, 
supported by pillars, and ornamented tran- . 
sparencies, was hailed by the surrounding 
crowds with long and repeated shouts of 
approbation. Splendid fireworks were dis- 
charged from this Temple of Concord, and 
then terminated the magnificent and ever to 
be remembered fete which has to this day 
proved itself unequalled. 

The arrangements were so perfect, and the 
difEerent points of public attraction so numer- 
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ous and well managed that scarcely any 
accidents took, place. The whole pageant 
passed off with the greatest satisfaction. 
Good humour and hilarity prevailed through- 
out amongst the immense concourse of people 
during the day and the night. • 

The 10th Regiment of Hussars, " the 
Prince's Own," was one of the most aristo- 
cratic regiments in the army. Most of the 
ofl&cers were members of families of the 
highest rank in the kingdom ; but for some 
reason their commander. Colonel Quinten^ 
was extremely unpopular among his brother 
officers. They therefore resolved on having 
him tried by Court Martial. This took place 
on the 17th of October. Colonel Palmer 
conducted the case for himself and all the 
officers of the regiment. 

On the 10th of November the sentence was 
pronounced. Colonel Quiiiten was found 
guilty of a great part of the first charge, and 
acquitted with respect to the second and 
third charges. With respect to the fourth 
charge, it was the opinion of the Court that 
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the censure of it in public orders by His Grace 
the Duke of Wellington was a sufficient repa- 
ration. 

The Regiment was paraded, and the Ad- 
jutant-General read before it the sentence, 
and His Royal Highness the Prince Regent' 9 
approval, and added that the Prince recom- 
mended that Colonel Palmer and the other 
officers of the Regiment should be dispersed 
into other regiments. 

This was a bitter blow and a cruel disap- 
pointment to the officers, some of whom at 
once retired from the service, and the affair 
altogether created a great sensation, not only 
in the army, but in the whole of the fashion- 
able world, and the public generally. 

The officers who thus retired from the 
regiment were afterwards called "The Elegant 
Extracts." 

The next subject we turn to was a 
strange infatuation in religion, which had 
sprung up as follows : — 

An old woman of the name of Joanna 
Southcott, whose mission as a prophetess was 
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stated to commence in the year 1792, at 
which time she declared she had prophecies 
given to her, showing how they were to be 
accomplished. 

She created a great sensation from the 
above period by her fanaticism, and man- 
aged to get around her a great number of 
followers, who fully believed her to be Divinely 
inspired. 

Among other things she rendered herself 
notorious by a pretence of a miraculous preg- 
nancy ; and as her flock of enthusiasts con- 
siderably increased, she was removed the 
beginning of September this year from her 
humble and obscure dwelling in Battle 
Bridge, to the aristocratic portion of Man- 
chester Square, where preparations were made 
for her approaching accouchement. 

There was a cot for " the New Shiloh,'^ 
manufactured by the celebrated . cabinet 
makers, Messrs. Seddon, of Aldersgate 
Street, which was the universal topic of con- 
versation and admiration. 

Her wealthy followers — ^for, strange as it 
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may appear, she really had many — ^literally 
overv^helmed her with presents of most costly 
lace/ caps, robes, gold and silver spoons, and 
abundance of other expensive articles. Among 
others there was a mohair mantle of the value 
of £150. 

It was a curious fact that several medical 
practitioners published opinions in support of 
her pregnancy. 

Her last production was dated March 10th, 
in this year, when she made the following 
declaration respecting herself : — 

" I am now answered, that impostors will 
arise, saying that thej' are the Women and 
they might succeed in deceiving, if the Lord 
had not worked a way by the three signs I 
am now ordered to put in print. Therefore, 
to prevent all imposition that may be at- 
tempted, I have given notice not to receive any 
person who may come in the name of Joanna 
Southcott, unless they can prove that they 
stand in the will of the late James Cousins 
and can produce the probate of his will (he 
died November 17, 1812). I am also ordered 
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to present tlie register of my age * Joanna, 
daughter of William and Hannah Southcott 
baptised the 6th day of June, 1750,* it ap- 
pears by the register of baptism of Otter 
St. Mary's Parish, Devon. I was born 
in April, but I do not know the day of 
the month. Another sign I am ordered 
to mention : there has been many im- 
postors going about in London from whose 
scandalous conduct and calling themselves 
Joanna Southcott much mischief has been 
caused to my friends ; and being misrepre- 
sented in various ways, I was inclined to 
have my likeness taken, in order to expose 
these false representations when I should be 
no more. I was answered ' it is the will of 
the Lord that it should be done.' Mr. Sharp 
took my likeness and engraved it; in it I had^ 
this Bible placed before me as opened by 
me promiscuously the two last chapters of 
Isaiah." 

On the morning of the 27 th of December, 
this year, at foiir o'clock, she departed this 
life, to the very great disappointment and 
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dismay of her numerous followers. With 
her their hopes of the promised Shiloh and 
all her other prophesies were faded, but not 
lost. 

Her body, at her own request, was 
ordered to be kept warm, under the im- 
pression that she had only fallen into a deep 
trance. 

The ravager of the human race, grim 
Death, held her in his firm grasp, and thus 
she passed away from this world. 

Her death, however, did not annihilate the 
sect. Superstition and a strong belief in her 
kept firm hold of her followers, who existed 
in various parts of the country for many 
years. 

The men allowed their beards to grow an 
enormous length, so that they should be dis- 
tinguished from other religious sects. Their 
strongholds were at Chatham and Kochdale, 
until within a very few years. We believe 
the sect is, like many other follies, faded 
.entirely away. 
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We will now turn our attention to the 
doings in the theatrical world this year. 

There are some actors who are more per- 
fect in their profession off than on the stage. 
In fact, they live in a dream ; we do not say 
they are aware of their hypocrisy in real life, 
but habit and custom have so fixed their minds 
that they look upon their acting off the stage 
as true, genuine, and natural feeling. 

We will, by no means, attribute this solely 
to the profession of an actor, as it is too com- 
mon with the world at large. 

One of these persons, who held a subordi- 
nate position in Covent Garden Theatre, was 
a complete specimen of the above de- 
scription. He was very good looking, and 
generally attractive in his personal appear- 
ance. 

A young and very interesting girl, the 
only daughter of a highly respectable and 
affluent tradesman, fell desperately in love 
with him. Her parents would not listen to a 
matrimonial alliance. This grieved her much ;. 
but she was so infatuated with him that she 
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resolved to leave her parents' house and get 
married to him without their consent, and she 
accordingly eloped. 

This caused a deadly breach in her family 
circle, which was never after healed. 

Poor girl ! it was not long before she dis-- 
covered the hoUowness of her husband's dis- 
position ; but alas ! it was too late. She 
found he was only in love with himself and 
never was commonly attentive to her. 

When he saw that there was no chance 
of a reconciliation taking place with her 
family, he became cold and heartless in the 
extreme. He pointedly neglected and de- 
serted her, perfectly regardless of the heart-^ 
breaking sufferings under which she was 
labouring. Her pretty, merry face, and plump 
figure were no more. That face had become 
thin, pale, and wan with care, and anxiety and 
restlessness were strongly depicted in every 
feature. The figure had wasted away into 
mere skin and bone ; and all this had been 
brought on by the unkindness with which she 
was treated. 
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In less than twelve months, grief and sor- 
row brought on by his purely selfish conduct 
towards her, put an end to all her troubles ; 
she left this for — 

** Another and a better world." 

Then came out in full bloom the splendid 
acting of her selfish husband. He ordered 
a new suit of mourning, quantities of white 
neck cloths, not forgetting a large assortment 
of white pocket handkerchiefs. 

Thus, dressed for the occasion, he would 
walk along the streets and put on the most 
grave and solemn face. When he saw any 
one approaching that he knew, up went im- 
mediately the white handkerchief to his eyes, 
and sobs were distinctly heard. 

People about the theatre began to think 
they had mistaken his character, and really 
pitied him. 

On one of these occasions, a friend met 
him in the street, and thus accosted him — 

" Allow me to condole with you, my dear 
friend, on the sad loss you have sustained." 

" Loss, my dear fellow," said he, loudly 
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weeping, and using his. pocket handkerchief 
with more than usual force. " Loss, did 
you say ? My heart will break, and is now, I 
am sure, breaking," and he thumped his hand 
against his chest most vigourously and con- 
tinued — 

" But never mind, it will not last long, my 
grief is too great to bear ; it will soon be 
over. I shall soon follow my dear darling to 
the grave," and then another burst of agony. 

"Bat you must try and overcome this 
bitter grief, and endeavour to arouse your- 
self." 

" I can't, I can't do it ; oh dear ! " 

" Well, well ; compose yourself, my dear 
fellow 1 there, that's right. Come and dine 
with me to-day." 

" You are very kind ; a glass or two of that 
good port wine of yours may cheer me up a 
little, and revive my drooping spirits. Oh 
dear 1 oh dear 1 '* 

The handkerchief was again made use of, 
but all at once, by some accident or other, he 
forgot himself and the part he was playing. 
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and, holding up one of the coat sleeves of his 
arms, he said — 

" This is a nice piece of cloth, is'nt it ? 
just feel how smooth and soft it is." 

His friend looked at him with disgust 
and utter astonishment, and hurriedly and 
abruptly walked away. 

" Why, what a fool I have been," said the 
hypocrite. 

We will not carry this picture further I 

Rochef oucault says in one of his maxims — 
*' Hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays 
to virtue.'' 




CHAPTER XI. 

On the 15th January, after an absence 
of nearly two years from Covent Garden 
Theatre, John Kemble appeared this evening 
in his celebrated character of Coriolanus. 

His reception by the audience was flatter- 
ing in the extreme. On his appearance the 
persons in the pit rose simultaneously, and 
received him with waving hats and handker- 
chiefs, and loud exclamations of " Bravo " 
and " Welcome back." 

Before these warm and enthusiastic greet- 
ings had ceased, a complimentary circlet of 
laurel fell at his feet, which was thrown from 
the upper boxes on the Prince's side. Such 
an incident before this had never been wit- 
nessed in this country, although it was 
a very usual way both at Paris and on the 
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Continent generally of paying a m ark of re- 
spect and compliment to a favourite actor or 
actress. 

The piece then proceeded ; he went through 
the part in his very best style. The whole^ 
performance proved very effective. 

It was generally understood that this en- 
gagement was limited to twelve nights only. 
He concluded it by going through several of 
his prominent and most popular characters. 

On the 1st February, a new comic opera^ 
called "The Farmer's Wife," was pro- 
duced; it was written by Thomas Dibdin. 
There were several musical composers of the 
opera, namely. Bishop, Tom Welch, David 
Reeve, Condell, and Addison, and it alto- 
gether proved a great attraction, and was 
frequently repeated during the season. 

Mrs. Jordan, the best representative on the 
stage of all the votaries of Thalia, re-appeared 
at this theatre on the 21st February, and was 
received and greeted with immense applause. 
Her engagement was a limited one. She 
went through most of her popular characters. 
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and falfilled her engagement under the most 
flattering auspices. She was truly and justly 
one of the greatest favourites of the British 
public. 

A grand spectacle was produced at Easter, 
called '* Sadak and Kalasrade/' which, as far 
as gorgeous dresses and magnificent scenery 
were concerned, was everything that possibly 
could be desired. Farley, with his usual 
talent at placing this description of melo- 
drama on the stage, was very successful. The 
piece had a considerable run. 

That favourite dramatic author, Kenny, 
produced a new comedy called " Debtor and 
Creditor." It was announced for repetition 
with great applause, and became a very 
popular piece. 

Kenny married a foreign lady, a most 
amiable, accomplished and delightful person, 
by whom he had several children. 

He lived in a lonely cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Old Brompton, and, whenever he 
and his wife left home together, they always 
gave strict injunctions to the servants not on 
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any account to admit a stranger to the 
house. 

It happened that the father of Mrs. Kenny 
came over to this country rather unexpectedly, 
and proceeded at once to their residence. He 
was quite astonished at the manner in which 
he was received. The servant spoke to him 
from an upper window, and asked him who 
he was. Not being able to speak the English 
language very fluently, he, throwing out his 
arms, exclaimed — 

" I am de father of all ! " 

"Oh, you blasphemous and wicked old 
man ! Go away with you.^' 

And then calling to her fellow-servant she 
said — 

"Mary, he says he is Grod ; is'nt it 
shocking ? ** 

She then shut the window in a great hurry, 
and rushed downstairs. 

The poor man was obliged to walk about 
until the arrival of his daughter and her hus- 
band, who gave him a hearty welcome, and 
introduced him to his grandchildren. 
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An explanation then took place of the way 
he introduced himself to the servant, and 
afforded great amusement to the whole of the 
establishment. 

On the 18th May John Kemble commenced 
another engagement at this theatre, and 
appeared in his favourite part of Coriolanus. 

On the 20th May a new farce called 
** Trickings Fair in Love," was introduced, in 
which Listen, Jones, Mrs. Davenport, and 
Miss S. Booth had prominent parts, but it 
met with a very indifferent reception. 

On this night Miss Foote made her first 
appearance in the character of Amanthis in 
*' The Child of Nature." She was most 
favourably received ; she possessed a good 
and elegant figure, her face was enchanting, 
and her manner and deportment easy and 
graceful ; she proved to be a great gain to this 
establishment. 

Covent Garden closed for the season on 
the 16th July. Fawcett, the stage manager, 
delivered the farewell address to the audience. 

On the 12th September, the theatre 
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was again opened with Sheridan's play of 
" Piiarro/' and the melo-drama of " The 
Miller and his Men/* Young played Rolla 
with his usual force and discrimination ; he 
was a most powerful and natural represen- 
tative of this character. Mrs. Renaud (late 
Mrs. Powell) played Elvira, and Mrs. H. 
Johnston took the part of Cora ; the house 
was thronged in every part. 

On the 23rd Mr. Rovidino, junr., made hia 
first appearance as Artaxerxes, in the opera 
of that name ; he was very nervous, and con- 
sequently but moderately successful. 

The great attraction in this opera was 
Miss Stephens as Mandana ; she was encored 
in most of her difficult songs. 

On the 30th a new melo-drama from the 
French, called " The Forest of Bondy, or the 
Dog of Montargis," was produced, in which 
the dog was a most conspicuous actor ; it 
was placed on the stage with Farley's usual 
tact, and became a very successful and popu- 
lar piece. 

My brother played a most interesting part 
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in it. A young officer, Captain Aubrey, 
was a most amiable person and a favourite 
with his regiment; this caused great envy 
and hatred in one of his brother officers, 
who determined to get him out of the way ; 
he aqcordingly managed to allure him into a 
remote part of the forest, and there murdered 
him ; he had forgotten that the captain's dog 
had accompanied him ; this dog was devotedly 
attached to his master, and having been a 
witness of all that had passed, he rushed 
away to give information of the fatal deed. 
By this means the murderer was discovered. 

The dresses of the officers were very 
becoming and picturesque ; the officers wore 
splendid moustaches. This is merely intro- 
duced to relate a circumstance that occurred 
in relation to the amiable and milrdered 
officer. 

The day after the piece was brought out, 
a young lady drove up to the stage door of 
the theatre in a very handsome carriage, and 
enquired for Mr. Abbott; she was ushered 
into the waiting-room and a messenger was 
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sent to call him from the stage, where he was 
at rehearsal. 

When he entered the room, the young 
lady looked perfectly astonished and said in 
a tremulous voice — 

" Are you really Mr. Abbott ? " 

To which question, making a polite bow^ 
he replied in the affirmative. 

" How pale and ill you look ! when I saw 
you on the stage last night, you had a beautiful 
florid complexion." 

" That was the effect of rouge, which wa 
are obliged to use when we appear on the 
stage, in order to throw out the full expres- 
sion of the face." 

She looked at him with dismay, and said — 

" And where is that beautiful black mous- 
tache you had ? " 

" In a drawer in my dressing-room, ready 
to put on at night when I again play the 
part." 

She gave a deep and heavy sigh, put her 
hands up to her eyes and exclaimed — 
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" Oh I how cruelly I have been deceived 
and disappointed ! '* 

She rushed from the room, jumped into 
her carriage and never was again heard of. 

She had fallen desperately in love with the 
• dress, the florid complexion and the beautiful 
black moustache ! 

Early in the month of October, Miss 
O'Neill was transplanted from the Dublin 
stage, to flourish on the London boards. 

She made her first appearance at this 
theatre and was introduced to the audience 
in the character of Juliet, in Shakespeare's 
play of " Romeo and Juliet." Her perform- 
ance elicited the greatest admiration, her 
acting' was so truly natural and effective. 
This character at once completely stamped 
her reputation and destined her to take the 
highest walk in the drama. 

The plaudits she received amounted some- 
times to six rounds at once, which was never 
before given to any other actor or actress. 

Conway played Romeo with much applause, 
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and Jones's Mercutio was, as usual, very 
effective; he drew from the audience re- 
peated marks of approbation. 

The tragedy was announced for repetition 
on the following evening, amidst the greatest 
acclamations. 

On the second night of her performance. 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent hon- 
oured the theatre with his presence, and 
paid his tribute of admiration to the new 
actress; the house was most elegantly and 
fashionably filled. 

On the 14th October, she came out in the 
character of Belvidera, in Otway*s tragedy 
of " Venice Preserved ; " she again carried 
the audience by storm; the crowded house 
received and welcomed her throughout her 
performance with unbounded applause. 

At the moment of her death, all the com- 
pany in the pit arose from their seats and 
waived their hats and handkerchiefs. 

Young played Pierre in his usual efEective 
style, and Conway played Jaffier. 

During this month of October, " Romeo and 
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.Juliet " was acted five times, and " Venice 
Preserved " was also acted five times. 

On the 21st of this month, John Kemble 
again appeared as Coriolanus, and on the 
first of November, he acted Penruddopk in 
the " Wheel of Fortune," in which character 
the audience were very much pleased to 
welcome him ; he had been the only repre- 
sentative of that part ever since the pro- 
duction of the piece. It is, we believe, a fact 
that no other actor in London ever attempted 
this part, he had made it so peculiarly his 
own; this may be considered the greatest 
compliment that possibly could have been 
paid him. 

Terry played Governor Tempest and Miss 
Foote, Emily Tempest, his daughter; she 
looked lovely and engaging, and went through 
the part in a very interesting manner. 

On the 14th November, Miss Stephens 
appeared as Rosina, in the opera of " Love 
in a Village;" her admirable singing in- 
creased her in public favour and attraction, 
but her audience took too great liberties with 
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her, by calling for so many encores, little- 
heeding the exertion it created in the efforts 
of this sweet warbler ; . she was taken so ill 
on the stage from over exertion that she was 
obliged to be carried off in a nearly insensible 
state. 

On the 11th November, a new opera, called 
" John of Paris," was produced. It was 
adapted from the French ; a similar production 
had been brought out at Drury Lane on the 
first of the month and therefore had the 
start with the public of ten days. 

It was not so successful as the one at the 
rival theatre, although supported by the 
talents of Miss Stephens, Miss Matthews,. 
Sinclair, Listen, Durusett and Taylor. 

It was, however, announced by Listen for 
repetition amidst great applause. 

On the 6th December, Kemble played the 
part of Octavian, in Oolman's play of 
" The Mountaineers." A new farce, called 
" The King and the Duke," followed, which 
obtained but very moderate success. 

On the 14th, the tragedy of " The Game-^ 
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ster " was brought forward to allow Miss 
O'Neill to appear in the part of Mrs. Beverley. 
This performance added greatly to her well- 
earned reputation. Young played Beverley 
with unequivocal approbation; the other 
parts by Terry, Abbott and Mrs. Egerton, 
were played in a way that demanded and 
received marked approbation. 

On the 20th December, Kemble filled the 
house to an overflow, to witness his admirable 
personation of " Macbeth." 

The rival theatre had introduced Kean to 
the public in that character, but it was 
generally admitted in the theatrical world 
that Kemble carried with him the greatest 
share of public favour. 

We will now introduce our readers to the 
rival theatre, Drury Lane. 

On the 11th January, a comic opera called 
" Warenski," was produced for the first time ; 
the piece was very heavy, but the beautiful 
music, composed by Braham and Reeve, was 
admirably executed, more particularly by 
Mrs. Dickons and Braham ; it gave a certain 
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fcharm to the piece which otherwise would 
inevitably have failed. 

The scenery was beautiful and characteris- 
tic, and the opera was given out for repetition 
wit|i some applause. 

There had for a long time been a great 
failure in the attractions at this theatre, there 
were nights in the week when the -perform- 
ance was played to literally empty benches. 
If this state of things had continued much 
longer it must have brought the theatre into 
a state of insolvency ; but fortunately a bright 
star was about to shine forth in the dramatic 
atmosphere to redeem its hitherto bad for- 
tune. 

The public press had for s6me time issued 
announcements respecting this new light, 
which raised the public expectation to a high 
pitch of curiosity. 

At length, on the 26th January, this was 
brought to, an end, by the appearance of 
Kean, in the character of Shylock, in 
Shakespeare's play of ** The Merchant of 
Tenice." 
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Kean was educated at Eton, and when he 
appeared at this theatre he was in his 25th 
year, his figure was rather below the middle 
stature, his countenance was flexible, and his 
eyes full of expression, his voice was some- 
what harsh, but his enunciation was very 
distinct ; above all, his style of acting was 
quite original. He was received with great 
applause, and perfectly succeeded. He after* 
wards performed " Richard the Third " with 
unquestionable success, and the public now 
visited this theatre on the nights of his per- 
formance, and filled it to overflow. This was 
quite a new and agreeable change; its almost 
fallen fortune had now forsaken it, and it again 
held up its crest in proud satisfaction at the 
turn of popular tide in its favour. 

On the 5th February, a farce, entitled 
" Rogues All ; or. Three Generations," was 
brought out ; it proved very unsuccessful, and 
the curtain fell amidst great noise and 
tumult. 

Elliston then came forward, and appealed 
to the audience whether the piece had re- 
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ceived a fair trial, but the dissentients were 
so very numerous and so very decided withal 
that it was deemed advisable to withdraw it 
altogether. 

On the 12th April, a melo-dramatic 
romance, called "The Woodman's Hut," 
came out, and was ably supported by the 
talents of Miss Kelly, Raymond, Rae, and 
Lovegrove; the music was composed by Horn. 
It was favourably received. 

On the 26th, a new interlude by Poole, the 
author of " Hamlet Travestia," was brought 
out ; it was very well acted, and was repeated 
several times. 

On the 5th May, Kean appeared in the 
character of Othello ; it was an uneven per- 
formance, but on the whole it was very suc- 
cessful. 

On the 7th May, in the same tragedy, he 
played the part of lago with much approba- 
tion from his numerous admirers. On this 
occasion Sowerby played Othello ; he was 
treated with unusual harshness and illibera- 
lity, and it was easily perceptible that Kean 
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deeply felt the position of his brother actor ; 
upon Sowerby himself it made no impres- 
sion. 

The season closed on the 16th July. Ray- * 
mond addressed the audience, and alluded to 
the season having begun and continued a very 
•considerable time under adversity. 

The theatre opened again on the 20th 
.September, with Sheridan's play of " The 
Rivals," and the farce of the " Bee Hive." 

On October 4th, Kean made his first ap- 
pearance this season in " Richard the Third," 
and was received by a crowded house with 
thunders of applause. 

On the 15th, a new comedy was produced, 
called "Policy; or. Thus Runs the World 
Away." LovegroveandDowton ably supported 
their respective parts, and much of the success 
of the piece was to be attributed to their adtair- 
able acting, together with that of Miss Kelly 
and Mrs. Glover. There was some attempt at 
disapprobation when given out for a second 
representation, but the greater part of the 
audience was decidedly in favour of it. Mr. 
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H. Siddons, son of Mrs. Siddons, was sup- 
posed to be the author. 

On the 1st November, a comic drama, 
entitled " Jean de Paris," adapted from the- 
French, was produced. Mrs. Edwin and 
Blliston, as well as Irish Johnstone were the 
main props of the piece, and when it was 
given out for repetition by Elliston, the house 
rung with applause ; it had a very considerable 
run. 

On the 5th, Kean came out as Macbeth. 
This was a daring effort, considering the 
stronghold that Kemble had made upon the 
public in this character for so many years, 
but although opinions differed upon this 
effort of his, he increased his reputation by 
the attempt, notwithstanding that many of 
the critics found great fault with some parts 
of his acting, at the same time they highly 
praised other parts ; there was no doubt that 
Kemble had the great advantage of his per- 
sonal figure against that of Kean ; it was, 
therefore, under such disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, a decided success. 
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We now come to the year 1815. This com- 
menced with a state of tranquillity and repose 
which for a great many years it had not been 
the lot of Eagland to enjoy. 

Peace reigned throughout all Europe. This, 
after so many years of turmoil and excitement, 
could hardly be realised and understood ; 
nevertheless the fact was so, to the great 
satisfaction and delight of most of our 
countrymen, but it must be acknowledged 
that the sudden change internally agitated 
the country. This, of course, was attendant 
upon the transition from a state of war to 
peace, which created at home a restless 
agitation and trouble, as will hereafter be 
shown. 

While the excitement of war lasted, every- 
body was anxiously engaged in thinking of 
the glory which was yearly being added to 
the British flag in feats of daring, courage and 
bravery, both by sea and land, the expenses 
of a long and tedious war, and the loss 
sustained in every family throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland by death either from 

s 
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battle or disease, caused the mind to return 
to a more sober state of feeling, more parti- 
cularly when calm reflection took hold of 
men's minds from these causes, as well as to 
the immense increase which had been made 
in the National Debt. 

According to a table published in " Whi- 
taker's Magazine," the National Debt at 
the commencement of the French War 
in 1793, amounted to £239,350,218, 
and the annual charge was £9,312,680 ; the 
additions made during the war were 
£601,500,343, and the annual charge 
£22,704,311. 

These figures are startling in th^ extreme. 
We may, we think, fairly presume that the 
present generation would pause before 
entering into such an expensive luxury, and 
we most earnestly hope that no cause may 
arise to alter the present pacific state of 
matters in our own country. 

In consequence, the foreign news at the 
commencement of this year was very tame and 
uninteresting. Lord Wellington, at the end of 
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January, left Paris for Vienna, as our Pleni- 
potentiary at the Congress. 

But all our hopes of a lasting peace sud- 
denly and unexpectedly vanished ; the most 
startling and unexpected news arrived that 
on the 26th February, Buonaparte, the terror 
of the world, had sailed from Porto Taraggo, 
and was bound for France I 

It also became known that at the end of 

this month a proclamation was issued by the 

King of Naples and Buonaparte, in which they 

guaranteed the independence of Italy. This 

aroused all the anger and bitter feelings of 

our Allies. 

» 

The sudden return of Buonaparte to France, 
and his landing at Cannes in that country on 
the 1st March, with 1,000 men, re-kindled the 
flames of war. Prompt and energetic measures 
were immediately adopted by all the Allies to 
secure every possible opposition to him ; large 
armies were immediately concentrated in the 
Netherlands, and on other parts of the Con- 
tinent in order to endeavour in the most 
summary manner to crush him. 
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The King of France at once proclaimed 
him a traitor, and everything now was in the 
greatest possible state of confusion. 

The progress of the Congress of Vienna 
was, in consequence of the above, sus- 
pended, and Lord Wellington recalled to take 
the command of the army in the Nether- 
lands. 

On the 10th of March some partisans of 
Buonaparte made a desperate attempt to seize 
the Arsenal at Laon, but failed. 

On the 13th Buonaparte left Lyons, and wa& 
pursued by Marshal Ney with a strong and 
well-disciplined force. 

An attempt was made on the 19 th to 
obtain possession of the young King of Rome^ 
and carry him off to Paris, but it did not suc- 
ceed. 

On the 21st Buonaparte took possession of 
Paris, and on the following day Marshal 
Ney, with his numerous and well-organised 
army, abandoned the cause of the King, and 
joined his former master and friend. 

News arrived that on the 21st of this month 
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the Prince of Orange was proclaimed King of 
the Netherlands. 

In the beginning of April Buonaparte made 
overtures of peace to this country, which, 
however, were promptly declined, it having 
been resolved between this country and our 
Allies that they would take the most ener- 
getic measures to destroy him for ever if pos- 
sible. 

Orders were sent out to the respective 
English Commanders in the Mediterranean 

to commence hostilities against the King of 

« 

Naples, both by sea and land, and on the 
16th the Austrian navy entered Bologna, 
from which place the Neapolitans at once 
retreated, and on the 23rd an Austrian column, 
consisting of 19,000 men, passed through 
Florence to endeavour to cut off the main 
body of the army under Murat. 

On the 8th of April Buonaparte issued a 
decree calling upon all ofl&cers and men at 
once to rejoin his standard, which was 
promptly answered by numerous returns to 
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his army of all grades, to the allegiance of 

their former Emperor. 

• ^^ 

The stamps on the French papers were 
changed, and the eagle was substituted for 
{he fleur-de-lis. 

Thus, matters appeared to be progressing^ 
most satisfactorily, and Fortune seemed ta 
smile on the cause of Napoleon. He concen- 
trated all his forces, and on the 2nd of May 
he left Paris to take the personal command 
of his army, which was now strong, weE 
disciplined, and eflBcient in every respect, and 
showed a most formidable front to meet the 
enemy. 

The day after his departure from Paris 
Louis XVIII. published a proclamation to his 
subjects, calling upon them to rally round 
their King. 

; The people were fearfully bewildered as ta 
what course they should adopt. There was 
a perfect panic among the populace, who 
stood in the dreadful position of being, as it 
were, between Scylla and Charybdis. 

Affairs were not going on so favourably 
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witli the King of Naples. The forces under 
his immediate personal command were de- 
feated before Solento by the Austrians. So 
great and disastrous was the loss sustained by 
the Neapolitans that a complete panic over- 
came them, and Murat fled. 

Information was received on the 6th of 
June that all hopes of recovering his former 
position had left Murat, and his final over- 
throw and downfall was doomed. He was 
afterwards taken and shot at Pizzo. 

Thus ended his career, which had hitherto 
been both great and glorious. 

" One sorrow never comes bat brings an heir.*' 

* 

On the 18th of June the King of Sicily 
entered Naples, after an absence of nine 
years. 

We will now see what the Allies are doing. 
Lord Wellington had taken the command of 
his army, having his head-quarters at 
Brussels. On the 3rd of May he proceeded 
to Tirlemont to meet Prince Blucher, and on 
the 29th his lordship gave a grand fete at 
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Brussels to celebrate the arrival of the 
Prince. 

A few days afterwards WelliDgton, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Brunswick, who com- . 
manded the Hanoverian Corps, received four- 
teen battalions of English, Scotch, and Han- 
overian troops, the whole of whom he found 
in most excellent order and discipline, and 
quite ready to take the field at a moment's 
notice. 

It was not long before hostilities com- 
menced between the contending parties. On 
the 16th of June Buonaparte obtained some 
slight advantage over fhe Prussians. On the 
17th fighting still continued, and on the 18th 
the great and decisive battle of Waterloo was 
fought and gained by Wellington. A vic- 
tory more complete and decided never was 
won ; and Buonaparte fled from the field of 
battle. 

The Duke of Wellington's horse was shot 
under him. The Prince of Orange distin- 
guished himself greatly, and received a severe 
wound. 
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That noble, brave, and daring soldier, the 
Duke of Brunswick, brother to the Princess 
of Wales, received a mortal wound while 
fighting at the head of his brave and devoted 
Hanoverians. 

His body was carried through Mannheim, 
on the way to Brunswick, which was destined 
to receive his last remains, and they were 
there deposited. 

The Duke of Wellington's head- quarters 
were now at Brussels ; but on the 21st he 
.again entered France, and two days after- 
wards he. and Prince Blucher, with their re- 
spective armies, were rapidly marching to- 
wards Paris. 

On the same day that Wellington entered 
France, the Prussians passed the Rhine, and 
Prince Sphwartzeuberg issued a proclamation 
from Heidelberg, upon his entering the 
French frontier with the army of the Upper 
Rhine. 

On the 23rd Buonaparte made a last effort 
to uphold his cause. He issued a proclama- 
tion to the country, calling on the French 
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people to save the honour and independence 
of the nation. 

This, however, was of no avail. His 
career was over, and on the 5th of July- 
he left the heights of Montmartre with a few 
troops. 

On the 15th he embarked on board the 
" Bellerophon," ofE Rochefort, and gave him- 
self up to Captain Maitland, the commander 
of the ship. 

The ship sailed the next day for England, 
and cast anchor at Torbay. She left there on 
the 24th, and on the 25th arrived at Ply- 
mouth Sound. 

Thousands of persons came out in boats 
and rowed towards the ship, in the hopes 
of catching a glimpse of the fallen hero. 

On the 7th of August he was removed from. 
the " Bellerophon " to the "Northumber- 
land," under the command of Sir G. Cock- 
bum, which sailed the next day to St. Helena,. 
Buonaparte having previously made a strong 
and emphatic protest against his removal 
and transportation to that island, where he* 
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arrived on tbe 13th of October, and took pos- 
session of his destined abode. 

We will leave him, who had so long 
been the scourge and terror of all Europe, 
and who had kept it in a state of constant 
distarbance and uneasiness for so many 
years, to his own reflections on his former 
life. 




CHAPTER XII. 

We will now make some few remarks on the 
other events which took place in France. 

On the 29th June Louis XVIII. entered 
Cambray ; Marshal Oud^not was in Paris at 
the head of 20,000 National Guards who had 
most enthusiastically declared for the King. 

On the 1st July a deputation from the Pro- 
visional Government of Paris arrived at the 
Duke of Wellington's head-quarters to 
arrange an armistice, and two days afterwards 
Paris capitulated, and in virtue of the Con- 
vention at St. Cloud, the Allies were put in 
possession of St. Denis, St. Omer and 
Chnchy. 

They also took possession of Montmartre, 
Chaumont and Belleville. 

In consequence of the Allied Armies now 
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having possession of Paris, Louis XVIII. 
entered that city on the 8th July, and six 
days afterwards the Duke of Wellington pro- 
ceeded to the Tuilleries to offer his con- 
gratulations to His Majesty on his return to 
the capital. 

A proclamation was soon after issued by 
the King naming those leaders of the rebel- 
lion who were to be arrested, and those to be 

■ 

put under surveillance. 

The whole of the British army in France 
was reviewed by the Duke of Wellington near 
Paris. 

Louis XVIII. gave a grand banquet at the 
Palace to the Allies in commemoration of his 
return to the capital. 

On the 7th October the Chambers were 
opened by the King in person, and in the 
course of his speech he stated that a Conven- 
tion had been entered into between France 
and the Allies. 

The members of both Houses took the oath 
of allegiance to His Majesty. 

In the early part of August Colonel Labe- 
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doyere was arrested and conducted to the 
prison of the Council of War to be tried for 
treason. His trial commenced on the 8th and 
closed on the 14th. He was found guilty and 
condemned to death ; on the 19th he was led 
to the plains of Grenoble, and there shot. 

In this same month Marshal Ney was cap- 
tured in Switzerland and brought to Paris to 
be tried by the Council of War ; he denied the 
power of this Court to arraign him, and was 
therefore tried by the Peers of France. 

He was pronounced guilty of high treason, 
and condemned to death. 

The Secretary of the Chamber, Mons. 
Cauchy, read the sentence to him, but pre- 
vious to doing so he addressed a few kind 
words of condolence to the Marshal, who im- 
mediately stopped him by saying — 

" Sir, do your duty, every one must do his; 
duty — read." 

After he had finished reading the sentence 
Mons. Cauchy asked him whether he would 
like to see a clergyman, to which he replied — 

" I want no priest to teach me how to die.'* 
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The sentence was carried into execution on 
the 7th December following. 

At four o'clock in the morning of that day 
he had an interview with his wife and children ; 
this, as may be supposed, was deeply affecting 
and impressive to all concerned ; it seemed 
too much for him to bear, and he suddenly 
untreated them to withdraw. 

A short time after this, one of his guarda 
said to him — 

" Marshal, in the situation in which you are 
placed, should you not think of God ? When- 
ever I went into battle I always first prayed, 
it gave me strength and courage." 

The Marshal looked at him earnestly and 
replied — 

" You are right, we ought to die as Chris- 
tians; I desire to see the rector of St. 
Sulpice." 

This clergyman was then introduced, and 
they were in close and earnest prayer for 
three-quarters of an hour; he then left him, and 
returned at half-past eight. He accompanied 
the Marshal to the Luxembourg ; the latter 
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gave his hand to assist the clergyman into 
the coach, saying — 

" Get in first, Mons. le Cur^, I shall be be- 
fore you on high." 

When they arrived at their destination, he 
got out of the coach with a firm step, and at 
once faced the detachment who were waiting^ 
to do their duty, and cried out — 

" Comrades, straight to the hfeart — fire." 

The signal was given, and he fell dead with- 
out a struggle ; twelve bullets had taken 

* 

effect, three of them in the head. 

And so passed from this world one pf the 
bravest and best generals Buonaparte ever 
possessed; much sympathy was expressed 
towards him ; he had been highly popular, not 
only with the army, but with all the Parisians. 

We will only allude to one more person of 
importance who suffered for having broken 
his allegiance to his Sovereign. 

In the month of November, Count Lavalette, 
who had been Postmaster under Buonaparte, 
was tried at the Court of Assize, he was found 
guilty and condemned to death. 
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His case created a great sensation, and on 
the 20th December he escaped from prison 
disguised in his wife's apparel ; he was in- 
debted to three English gentlemen, Sir Robert 
Wilson, Captain Hutchinson and Mr. Bruce, 
for their kind assistance in carrying his escape 
into effect, and afterwards in getting him safe 
out of the country. 

In the early part of the year 1816 he was 
reported to have arrived safely in America. 

About thp same time Madame Lavalette, 
who had been confined in prison ever since 
the escape of her husband, was set at liberty. 

On the 13th January in the latter year. Sir 
Robert Wilson, Captain Hutchinson and Mr. 
Bruce were arrested in Paris on a charge of 
procuring Lavalette' s escape. 

On the 21st April following, their trial com- 
menced, on the 24th they were found guilty, 
and sentenced each to three months' imprison- 
ment; on the 23rd July they were set at 
liberty. 

The beginning of July, Lord Castlereagh 

left London for the Continent, and arrived in 

T 
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Paris the middle of the month. He immediately 
had an interview with Prince Talleyrand, and 
informed this Minister that so soon as the 
surrender of Buonaparte was known in Eng- 
land, His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
issued orders for a cessation of hostilities on 
the coast of France. 

Now for home news. 

The latter end of January, a duel was 
fought near Dublin; between Mr. D'Estem 
and Daniel O'Connell; the former was 
wounded in the thigh which caused his im- 
mediate fall, and terminated the affair. 

The British regiments engaged at the 
Battle of Waterloo were, by order of the 
Prince Regent, permitted to wear on their 
colours the word " Waterloo " as a mark of 
honour. 

On the 9th February, Parliament met. 

In consequence of the great opposition by 
the people in general to the Corn Bill, in the 
beginning of March very serious and dis- 
graceful riots took place in London. 

The house of Mr. Robinson, in Charles 
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Street, St. James's Square, who had introduced 
into the House of Commons the corn regula- 
tions, was violently attacked by the mob, who 
gained an entrance and committed great 
destruction on the furniture and valuables. 

On the 6th March, they attacked the house 
of Lord Eldon, in Bedford Square, broke all 
the windows, dashed in the street door, and 
then forcibly entered the house. His Lord- 
ship and Lady Eldon* escaped with great 
difficulty at the back of the house, and were 
fortunate enough to reach the gardens of the 
British Museum in safety. 

Several other houses were attacked in a 
similar manner, among others Lord Damley's, 
in Berkeley Square ; Mr. Yorke, Brook Street, 
and Mr. Wellesley Pole, in Savile Row. 

Lord Hardwick's house was saved by the 
arrival of the military. 

On the return of the Earl of Pembroke's 
carriage from the House of Lords it was 
almost broken to pieces. 

The Eoyal Horse Guards and the three regi- 
ments of Foot Guards were under orders the 
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whole of Monday, and ball cartridges were 
delivered to the latter. 

On the 7th, in most of the streets at the 
west end of the town, there were patrols of 
military. 

Lord Bathurst's house was attacked, but 
the arrival of the Life Guards in time pre- 
vented much injury being done. 

On the 8th the work of devastation began 
again with renewed vigour, great damage was 
done to Mr. Ponsonby's house, and also to 
that of Sir Joseph Banks. 

On the 9th, besides the military already 
mentioned, the 10th regiment of Dragoons 
ocQupied the King's mews, and the 16th 
Dragoons the Queen's riding house. 

Several deaths occurred, many persons were 
wounded, and others disabled by accidents. 

The military at length succeeded in put- 
ting down the riot ; they had a very arduous 
and difficult time of it, and were obhged to 
curb their tempers, and exercise a great deal 
of discretion, in order to withstand the 
attacks that were made upon them by the 
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rioters, they hurling stones, brick-bats, and 
other missiles at them in showers ; under such 
trying circumstances they behaved remark- 
ably well. 

The 10th of the month, the Corn Bill passed , 
the House of Commons, and on the 20th it 
passed the House of Lords by a very large 
majority, as might have been expected, the 
numbers being 128 for the Bill, and 21 
against. 

The Common Council of the City of 
London voted a petition to the Prince 
Regent, praying him to withhold his assent 
to the Com Bill, and further praying His 
Eoyal Highness to dissolve Parliament, as 
both Houses had refused to listen to the 
petitions and the voice of the people. 

On the 20th March, Lord Cochrane escaped 
from the King's Bench Prison, and to the 
great astonishment of the members, appeared 
in the Lobby of the House of Commons to 
take his seat. 

We have before alluded to his trial ; there 
was no doubt whatever in the minds of most 
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persons that he was guiltless in the participa- 
tion of the fraud for which he was now 
suffering imprisonment. Lord EUenborough, 
his judge, acted in a manner which was after- 
wards severely commented on by later 
judges. That part of the sentence, how- 
ever, by which his Lordship was to stand in 
the pillory was very wisely remitted. 

It is stated that the Bank of England 
retains aS a curiosity the bank note with 
which Lord Cochrane paid his fine, and on 
which he wrote the following words : — 

" My health having suffered by long and 
close confinement, and my oppressors being 
resolved to deprive me of property or life, I 
submit to robbery, to protect myself from 
murder, in the hope that I shall live to bring 
the delinquents to justice.'* 

This was written in July, after a year's 
imprisonment. 

He left this country and distinguished him- 
self in foreign service. He commanded the 
Chili Fleet from 1817 to 1823, and the 
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Brazilian and Greek Fleets from 1823 to 
1827. 

Grradually the stain on his good name was 
removed in his native country. He returned 
to England, and led a quiet life ; his father 
died in 1831, and he then became the Earl of 
Dundonald, a title which he inherited, 
although there was no estate to keep up its 
dignity. 

That warm hearted monarch, William 
IV., greatly sympathised with his former 
brother officer. He had always believed him 
to be innocent of the crime of which he was 
found guilty, and used his best exertions to 
have justice done towards him. 

In the year 1832, a full pardon was granted 
to his Lordship from the conviction which 
had taken place eighteen years before, but 
the world had long since been satisfied, that 
he was perfectly guiltless. 

His name was replaced in the Navy List, 
and he was created an admiral. 

In 1841, the Admiralty granted him the 
good service pension of £300 per annum, in 
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1 847 he was restored to the Order of the 
Bath, but graced with a higher rank than he 
formerly held. 

In the year 1 848, he was appointed Naval 
Commander-in-Chief of the North American 
and West India Stations, and in 1854 he 
was made Rear- Admiral. 

Our present Queen Yictoria ordered the 
restoration of his knightly bearings in Henry 
VII.*s chapel in Westminster Abbey. 

" The chastity of honour, which felt a stain 
like a wound," was now returned to him, by 
the homage thus paid to an injured man. 

He died on the 30th October, 1860, at the 
good old age of 86. 

On the 14th November, his remains were 
deposited in Westminster Abbey, and there 
were assembled round his grave many of the 
most distinguished individuals of this country, 
among whom was the venerable Lord 
Brougham. 

On the 31st March, 1816, an attempt was 

made by Margaret Moore to steal the crown 

* 

of England from the Tower of London. She 
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was brought up to Lambeth Police Court, 
and a number of persons deposed to her in- 
:sanity ; she was, therefore, discharged and 
given up to the care of her friends. 

On the 22nd June following, a brilliant and 
general illumination took place in the Metro- 
polis, the suburbs, and the country through- 
out, in celebration of the glorious victory of 
the battle of Waterloo. On July 18th, the 
Duke of Wellington was created Prince of 
Waterloo by the King of the Netherlands. 

The English nation and the House of Com- 
mons lost a most patriotic, high-minded, and 
talented man in July. 

Samuel Whitbread, Esq., M.P., pommitted 
suicide the beginning of the month, and a 
coroner's inquest was held on his body at his 
house in Dover Street, Piccadilly. 

It came out in evidence that his body was 
found dead near his own writing-desk in his 
dressing-room. 

It appeared that he had for some time pre- 
viously been suffering from lethargy and dull 
melancholy, brought on, no doubt, by over 
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mental exertion. This had been gradually 
increasing, and he said to one of his most in- 
timate friends that he found he had become 
complfetely and totally unfit for business of 
any kind, that he felt his public life extinct, 
and that he was an outcast of society. This 
ended, no doubt, in a settled derangement 
of the mind. 

On the eventful morning, his secretary and 
servant had each knocked at the door. They 
became alarmed, and rushed into the garden, 
when, on looking through the window, they 
saw the horrible spectacle of his body lying 
on the floor weltering in blood. They rushed 
through the window, and then found that he 
had cut his throat from ear to ear. 

The jury, according to the evidence before^ 
them, found a verdict of insanity. 

His remains were shortly after removed 
from Dover Street, in order to be interred in 
the family vault at Cardington, in the county 
of Bedford. 

The unremitting attention which he invari- 
ably paid to the interest of his country and 
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to public affairs, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, pressed heavily upon him, and naturally 
proved injurious to both his mental and bodily 
health. 

This much lamented patriot and states- 
man, by his own 'unfortunate act, deprived 
the country of one of the most valuable 
members of society, whose place could not 
easily be supplied. 

He was a kind master, an indulgent land- 
lord, a benefactor to the poor, and as the 
head of his family, affectionate and exemplary 
in the extreme. 

Let us breathe blessings on his me- 
mory I 

This was an eventful year for myself. My 
father thought, as I was in my nineteenth 
year, that it was quite time I should deter- 
mine my future position in life, and he offered 
me the choice, as James Smith has it in one 
of his songs, of the following — 

*' The three black Graces, Law, Physio, and Divinity." 

It occurred to me that I was not good and 
steady enough to study for the Church ; my 
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antipathy to a night bell was very gi'eat, and 
also the idea of being liable to be called out 
all hours of the night, as well as in the day, 
did not at all suit my ideas. Luxury and 
repose had hitherto been the principal 
features of my life, and these feelings did 
not harmonise with the restlessness of that 
of a doctor. 

Therefore my decision was made, with 
some reluctance, to embrace the profession of 
the law, and on the 20th day of the month of 
June in this year I was articled to a solicitor, 
"signed, sealed, and delivered," for the space 
of five years. And so my future destiny was 
fixed. 

The gentleman who had the honour of 
having me under his control for that period 
was a very eccentric, brusque member of the 
profession, not at all elegant in his manner, 
nor did he possess so amiable a temper as 
might have been desired. 

There were four clerks in the office be- 
sides myself. He carried on a very large 
agency business, that is being concerned for 
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country lawyers to carry on that part which 
was necessary in London. 

It so happened when I had been in the 
office only a fortnight there was a great rush 
of business on one particular day, and every 
clerk except myself was engaged in the diffe- 
rent law courts. A fifth clerk was therefore 
wanted to attend a trial in the King's Bench 
Court, at Westminster Hall. Just as I was 
about leaving the Chambers, he called me 
into his private room and thus addressed 
me — 

" Abbott, you must attend a trial at the- 
King's Bench Court at Westminster to-morrow 
morning." 

" Yes, sir ; who is to go with me ? " 

" Who goes with you ? Why a gentleman 
from Wales, who is a witness. He will be at 
the Bolt in Tun, Bouverie Street, to-night.. 
You will call for him at nine o'clock in the 
morning, and take him with you." 

" But I don't know anything about it, or 
what I am to do, sir," exclaimed I, in the 
most nervous state of anxiety. 



JJ 
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" Well, I'll tell you. You know Westminster 
Hall, of course ?" 

" No, I don't. " 

^* You know Westminster Abbey ? 

" Yes." 

"When you get to Westminster Abbey 
ask anybody your way to Westminster Hall ; 
or, perhaps, as you wiU have a stranger in 
London with you, take a hackney coach, 
and tell the coachman to drive you to 
Westminster Hall." 

"And when I get there what's to be 
done ? " 

" Take your witness with you. Go to the 
further end of the Hall, up some steps. On 
the left hand side you .will see a little door. 
Tap gently, and a man will open it and ask 
you what you want. Tell him you have come 
to attend the trial of " Watkins v. Williams," 
and he will then let you and your witness in. 
Then ask him to point out Mr. Abbott, the 
barrister, to you, and tell him what you have 
come about ; and here, here is a £6 note ; 
you will have no trouble in getting rid of 
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that. They will take care not to let you leave 
the Court without dividing it amongst them. 
There are the papers, and now, good night." 

Thus was I plunged into what seemed to 
me to be a most perplexing undertaking. 

I was in such a dreadful nervous state that 
I scarcely obtained any sleep all night, and 
began to think that the medical profession 
would have been better, in that I should not 
fio early in life ha,ve such dreadful responsi- 
bilities thrown upon me. But it was oow too 
late ; my doom was fixed. 

The morning — the eventful morning — at 
length arrived. I made the best of my way 
to the hotel in Bouverie Street, and there was 
introduced to my Welch friend, who looked 
at me with some surprise, and anxiously en- 
quired — 

" My young friend, you are not going with 
me alone, are you ? " 

Assuming a confident and pompous air, I 
replied — 

" Oh, yes, I am quite accustomed to this 
sort of thing." 
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Without waiting for any further conversa- 
tion on the subject, I requested him to put on 
his hat and accompany me. We soon got 
into a hackney coach in Fleet Street, and I 
ordered the driver to take us to Westminster 
Hall. 

The first part of my trouble was now 
over, and in order to avoid answering tho 
many questions he put to me, which I was 
perfectly unable to do, I told him that I must 
read up my case, and accordingly opened my 
papers and began to study them most de- 
voutly until we arrived at our journey's end, 
though it must be understood that I knew 
nothing at all about them. 

Now came the most important part of the 
business. We walked up the Hall, and I 
knocked at the little door, as instructed. 
The slide was opened, and I was asked my 
business, and I announced in an audible voice 
that I came to attend the cause " Watkins v. 
WiUiams." 

" All right," said the Usher, and immedi- 
ately opened the door to let me in. I re- 
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quested my witness to keep outside for a few 
moments. 

I then slipped half-a-crown into the 
Usher's hand, and told him my position, and 
that I did not want the witness to know my 
state of ignorance. 

" All right, I'll take care of you," said he, 
and then opened the door to let my witness 
in, and then in a louder tone, so that my 
witness could hear, he said — 

" Now, young sir, you know well enough 
what to do, you are about one of the sharpest 
chaps I know in the profession, take your 
witness to your old seat down there, and 
wait until your cause is called on." 

" Is Mr. Abbott, the barrister, in court ? " 
said I. 

" Yes, there he is ; you can go round to 
him if you like." 

OfP I started and introduced myself to 
him, stated at once my errand, and the 
nervousness I felt in my new situation, and 
he said to me— 

" Yes, I know Mr. — is a very eccentric 

w 
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man, but don't be alarmed, all will go right 
I dare say ; now go and take your place, and 
have your witness ready when I call for him/* 

I thanked him, and with a palpitating heart 
took my seat. This being my first visit to a 
court of justice, I stared with the utmost 
astonishment at the sight of the venerable 
judge, and so many of the barristers in their 
wigs and gowns ; they seemed so intimate and 
comfortable together, and called each other 
their learned friends and learned brothers, 
that it appeared to form a nice large family 
party. 

At length the long expected moment 
arrived. In a loud stentorian voice, " Watkins 
V. Williams," was called out. My friend the 
Usher tipped me a wink, as much as to say, 
" I'll patronise you," andl became veryfidgetty 
with my papers, not knowing what to do 
with them. 

The action was brought upon a bond, the 
case was undefended, the witness was called 
and went into the box. 
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** What are you, witness ? " said the 
barrister. 

" Nothing at all, please sir," he replied. 

This created a little tittering, and made 
me dreadfully nervous. 

" Now mind, my friend, you m^an you 
have no occupation ! " 

'' Yes, sir." 

" Well, now, look at that bond, is that the 
defendant's handwriting." 

« Yes, sir." 
And you saw him execute it ? " 
Yes, sir." 

" You were the subscribing witness, I 
believe ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" And the name of the witness is your 
handwriting ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Very well, you may go down, I have no 
further questions to ask you. Then addressing 
the judge, he said — 

" That is my case, my Lord.'' 



« 
« 
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And then he sat down, the judge said a^ 
few words to the jury, and they returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff for £260 ; there was 
a relief to me of all my troubles, and as I had 
been instructed, I found no trouble whatever,. 
or the slightest difficulty in getting rid of the 
£5 note for court fees. 

I went up to Mr. Abbott, and thanked him 
for his kindness to me ; we shook hands at 
parting, and he said — * 

" I hope, my young friend, you will make 
a shining member of the profession." 

This gentleman was afterwards Lord Chief 
Justice, and created a peer by the title of 
Lord Tenterden. 

My new acquaintance, the Usher, on letting 
us out, wished me good-by, and said he 
should be glad to see me soon again. 

All my anxiety and trouble was now over^ 
I assumed a most confident air on walking 
down the hall, and began to think I was 
a very clever fellow, and born to be a 
lawyer. We then went to chambers, I walked 
in with an air of perfect independence,. 
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« 

•.announced that I had obtained a verdict, 
•and put the papers on the desk. One of the 
•clerks whispered to me — 

" I say, Abbott, you must pay your footing." 

"All right," said I, " I will do so to-morrow." 

My Welch friend did not know his way to the 

hotel, and asked me to accompany him there, 

and afterwards dine with him ; I at once 

accepted the invitation, we had a very good 

-dinner, and discussed a very excellent bottle 

of port wine. He, however, began to puzzle 

me by asking the name of many of the counsel 

who he had heard addressing the court and 

jury, to which I said — 

" My dear sir, do not ask me any more 
questions ; when we get away from court we 
like to leave everything connected with it 
totally behind us." 

He then told me very confidentially that it 

was the first time he had ever been in a court 

•of justice, and how much he was struck with 

the appearance of the whole affair. I replied — 

" So was, I, as much as you were when I 



I 
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first saw it, but it soon comes very familiar 
to you; good-by." 

We then shook hands and parted. Didn't 
I go home that eyening with great joy and 
confidence? My parents were delighted at 
what I had done, and began to think me a 
great genius ; my father showed his approval 
of my first effort in the profession by 
handing me over a one pound note. 

The next day, after dinner, I stood the 
clerks two bottles of port wine, which tended 
greatly to establish my reputation with them. 





CHAPTER XIII. 



Now for theatrical news. 

A grocer's apprentice at Liverpool, aged 
about eighteen, was fortunate enough to have 
the large sum of one shilling per week pocket 
money allowed him by his parents. 

When the theatre was open, he expended 
this sum in paying two visits per week in the 
one shilling gallery, at half-price ; he soon 
became perfectly stage struck, and inwardly 
fancied he would make a fine tragic actor ; 
weighing out half pounds of tea and coffee, 
and pounds of sugar, became dreadfully 
irksome to him, and he resolved to wait upon 
the manager and offer himself for an engage- 
ment. 

Accordingly he obtained leave from his 
master to go out one morning ; he dressed in 
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his best clothes, and with all possible speed 
hastened to the theatre. On arriving at the 
stage door, he asked to see the manager, and 
was shown into his private room. 

With a palpitating heart he made his bow 
to the manager, who asked him what his 
business was ; he stammered forth in a tremu- 
lous voice — 

" Please, sir, I want to be an actor." 

" Indeed ! it is a very precarious pro- 
fession, young man ; what line do you propose 
to take?" 

Drawing himself up at full length, and put- 
ting on a very grave face, he replied — 

" Tragedy, sir ; I should like to come out 
as Norval." 

" Well, give me a specimen of your abilities; 
now, then, recite something." 

He then placed himself,' as he thought, in a 
very imposing attitude, with his arm stretched 
forth, and a countenance full of importance, 
commenced as follows : — 

" My name is Nerval [on the Grampian 
hills—'' 
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" Stop, stop, young man, what is your 
name off the Grampian hills ? '* 

" Brown, if you please, sir, but X should 
like to act under the name of Tudor, it sounds 
better." 

" You won't do, Mr. Brown ; there, go 
home young man and find some other occu- 
pation." 

This was dreadful, he could scarcely believe 
his senses at being so abruptly dismissed ; in 
his desperation he determined to commit 
suicide, and rushed with great precipitation 
to the river Mersey. This being some distance, 
he stopped to regain his breath, and his feel- 
ings began to cool; he reflected on the wicked- 
ness of the act he was about to perpetrate, 
looked at his best clothes, and thought what 
a pity it would be to spoil them ; he then be- 
came more tranquil, turned his back upon the 
Mersey, and strolled quietly to his shop, where 
he solaced himself by sucking lollipops. 

At Covent Garden Theatre on the 31st 
January, during theperformance of "Isabella," 
;by Miss O'Neill, she so completely idenjtified 



I 
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herself with the character that she fainted 
away in the middle of the second act perfectly- 
overpowered by her strong feelings. She was 
carried off the stage by Abbott, who, after a 
lapse of time came forward and addressed the- 
audience, and informed them that Miss 
O'Neill was so exceedingly ill that it would 
be quite impossible for her to appear before 
them again on that evening, but with their 
permission Mrs. Faucit, who had been sent 
for, would read the part. 

The audience then became very tumultuous 
and created a great uproar. On silence being 
partially obtained, Abbott appealed to their 
generosity and forbearance under such trying 
circumstances ; this appeal produced a tem- 
porary calm, but the moment he left the stage- 
and returned leading Mrs. Faucit, with the 
book in her hand, the tumult rose louder than 
before, and became so violent that she was 
also taken off the stage by Abbott. 

He once more came forward and addressed 
them, but they were determined they would 
iave no more of the play, and called loudly 
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for the pantomime to commence. This was 
soon done, and they left the house in toler- 
able good humour. 

On the 1st February a two-act opera called 
" Brother and Sister" was brought forward. 
The music was composed by Bishop and Reeve, 
it was ably supported by Miss Stephens, Miss 
Mathews, Mrs. Liston, and also by Fawcett, 
Listen and Durusett, it was given out for 
repetition amidst considerable applause. 

' On the 2nd Miss O'Neill had sufficiently re- 
covered from her recent indisposition and 
appeared this night in the character of Mrs. 
Beverley. 

On the rising of the curtain an overwhelm- 
ing torrent of applause burst through the 
house; she answered this ardent greeting with 
looks expressive of her warmest thanks ; she 
then went through her part in her very best 
style. 

On the 4th she appeared for the first time 
as Mrs. Haller, in the " Stranger." She did 
perfect justice to the character; it was con- 
sidered fully equal to any of her previous 
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efEorts. Young played the Stranger with great 
ability and effect. 

The crowd was excessive, and the audience 
overflowed even to the lobbies and the pas- 
sages. 

On the 27 th March, a new Oriental melo- 
dramatic romance, called " Zembuca, or the 
Netmaker and his Wife," was produced. The 
characters throughout were supported with 
great spirit. Farley, Abbott and Terry were 
extremely successful in their respective parts. 
Emery was great in the honest Netmaker, and 
Listen kept the house in a roar of laughter. 
Miss S. Booth was very interesting in her 
character, and the whole went off to the 
satisfaction of the audience. 

On the 7th April, an opera, called " The 
Noble Outlaw," founded on Beaumont and 
Fletcher's play of " The Pilgrim," was pro- 
duced. The music by that popular composer, 
Bishop, proved very successful. 

On the 15th, John Kemble re-appeared, 
and was, as usual, received with every mark 
of respect which was due to him as an old 
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and established favourite. Miss O'Neill 
played Mrs. Haller. This was the first time 
the combined talents of these two distin- 
guished persons were brought together. The 
audience highly appreciated the treat which 
they thus received. 

On the 29th of April, Murphy's tragedy of 
" The Grecian Daughter " was brought for- 
ward on this night for the benefit of Miss 
O'Neill. To witness this performance, as 
well as to pay a tribute of respect to this 
votary of Melpomene, a very great many of 
the audience gave one guinea each for their 
tickets, being three times the amount of the 
usual entrance fee for admission to the boxes. 
This greatly increased the produce of the 
benefit, which amounted to upwards of 
£1,000. 

On the 17th May, a new farce, "The 
Fortune of War," by Kenny, was produced. 
The author had given full scope to the various 
talents of Matthews, Jones and Liston, and 
consequently it succeeded admirably. 

John Kemble had been suffering from a 
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severe and dangerous illness, and the public 
were much gratified when it was announced 
that this great ornament of the stage was 
now entirely free from danger, though he was 
still in an extreme state of weakness, result* 
ing from the severity and violence of the 
disorder under which he had suffered. 

On the 27th May, Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales honoured this 
theatre with a visit. She was greeted with 
shouts of love and loyalty. Her high spirit 
and her strong affection towards her mother 
had completely won the hearts of the British 
nation. The house was crowded to excess 
with beauty and fashion. 

The tragedy of " Venice Preserved," and 
the farce of " The Fortune of War," were the 
evening's entertainment. 

She left th^e house at the close of the per- 
formance amidst the most genuine and 
tumultuous applause. 

On the 1st July, Miss O'Neill appeared in 
the character of Jane Shore, and her admir- 
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able representation of it added very con- 
siderably to ber reputation. 

A new farce called " Tbo Two Doctor 
Hobbs'," came out tbis nigbt, and met witb 
very moderate success. 

Tbe tbeatre closed on tbe 20th July. 
Fawcett, tbe stage manager, gave tbe fare- 
well address of tbe season, in wbicb be 
alluded very strongly and forcibly to tbe 
talents of Miss O'Neill, and attributed tbe 
great success of the season to tbe unprece- 
dented attraction created by that highly 
gifted actress. 

He then stated that tbe proprietors as a 
boon asked tbe public to allow them to ad- 
vance tbe price of admission to tbe pit to four 
shillings instead of three shillings and six- 
pence, tbe present price. 

Tbe audience, however, did not at all fall in 
with tbe views of tbe managers in tbis 
respect. There were loud cries of " 0. P." 
and a great tumult prevailed. 

In the midst of the uproar, he announced 
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that the theatre would re-open on the 11th 
September. 

The opening accordingly took place on the 
11th, but in consequence of the great oppo- 
sition shown at the close of last season at the 
attempt to raise the price of admission to the 
pit, the project was very wisely and discreetly 
abandoned, and the original price maintained. 
The audience was, therefore, peaceful and 
good humoured. The play was the tragedy 
of " Hamlet." Young was loudly welcomed in 
the character of the Prince of Denmark, 
which was followed by the farce of " Love^ 
Law, and Physic." It was a curious fact, but 
" Hamlet " always drew great houses on a 
Monday night. 

On the 13th of September, after an absence 
of three years from this theatre, Charles 
Kemble returned, and appeared this night in 
" Macbeth." He was greeted on his entrance 
with rapturous applause. It was a sound, 
legitimate performance, but far, very far, 
below the acting of his brother John in that 
character. 
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Mrs. Reynaud played Lady Macbeth, and 
Egerton Macduff. 

After the tragedy, Colman's afterpiece, 
" The Wags of Windsor." Tokely made his 
first appearance here as Loony McWalter. 
His reception was very flattering. Emery as 
John Lump was admirable. He was a 
thorough and genuine good actor and favou- 
rite. Fawcett's Caleb Quotem was exceed- 
ingly amusing. Miss Foote was favourably 
received, as she always was, whenever she 
appeared on the stage, in the character of 
Phoebe Whitethorn. She sang the merry air 
of " A tight little soldier " very prettily and 
effectively. 

On the 15th, " The Belle's Stratagem " was 
announced and Charles Kemble named in the 
bills to play the part of Doricourt ; but in con- 
sequence of his sudden indisposition, the part 
was played by EUiston. Miss Foote made a 
highly interesting Lady Touchstone. 

The play was followed by " The Maid and 
the Magpie," which was, like so many other 
pieces, borrowed of our neighbours, the 

X 
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Frencli. It was perfectly successful, and was 
well acted throughout. It proved an attrac- 
tive piece for some time. 

On the 20th of September Miss Mo Alpine 
made her first appearance on any stage as 
Ariel, in " The Tempest.*' Her success was 
moderate. The audience had not yet for- 
gotten their old favourite. Miss Bolton, in that 
celebrated character of hers. 

On the 2nd of November Miss O'Neill 
made her first appearance this season in thef 
part of Juliet. Mr. Charles Kemble enacted 
the part of Romeo. It is needless to add 
that she brought together a very numerous 
and delighted audience. 

Great expectation and curiosity arose in 
the theatrical world at the coming appear- 
ance of Mrs. Alsopp, a daughter of the cele- 
brated Mrs. Jordan. This took place on the 
18th of October. Her first character was 
Rosalind in "As You Like It." She was very 
successful, and the rich tones of her mother's 
voice, whenever they were caught by the 
audience, elicited warm applause. Young 
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played Jaques, Charles Kemble Orlando, and 
Miss Matthews Celia. 

Mrs. Alsopp repeated her part on the 26th, 
after which a new melo-dramatic piece from 
the French, called "John Du Bart," was 
brought forward. The whole of the last act 
was played on board the frigate of John Du 
Bart called " The Fame." The vessel was 
forty feet long and fifteen feet wide. It was 
fitted up very minutely as a man-of-war, and 
discipline was admirably kept up on board. 
It happened that many of our British sailors 
were present in the gallery, who shouted 
forth their warmest applause. 

Farley, Listen, Tokely, together with Miss 
S. Booth, supported the piece throughout 
with their best energies, and it proved a very 
successful introduction. The music was com- 
posed by Bishop. 

On the 28th John Kemble made his first 
appearance this season in the " Stranger." 
He was complimented on his entrance with 
loud and reiterated marks of public favour. 
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which his transcendant talents perfectly de- 
served. 

On the 6th of November that native 
warbler of ours, Miss Stephens, made her 
first appearance this season as Polly in " The 
Beggar's Opera." She had been suffering 
from illness, and was therefore welcomed by 
the audience with acclamation. They, how- 
ever, did not show much pity for her, as they 
loudly encored all her songs. 

On the 8th Mrs. Alsopp appeared as Peggy 
in " The Country Girl," another of her 
mother's celebrated parts, in which she was 
successful. 

" The Orphan " was played, after a long^ 
absence from the stage, for the purpose of 
introducing Miss O'Neill in the character of 
Monimia. She, as she has always done in 
every character, displayed her talents with 
truth, force, and nature. It is needless ta 
add that it was perfectly successful. 

A new comedy called " Smiles and Tears," 
the joint production of Mr. and Mrs. Charlea 
Kemble, was produced on the 12th of Decem- 
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ter, and was hailed by the audience with per- 
fect success. 

Let us now cross over to Drury Lane. 

Miss Mellon, who had been for some years 
a most popular acti^ess at Drury Lane 
Theatre, had retired from the stage. She 
formerly came out at the Stafford Theatre, 
and was very intimate with most of the 
leading families of the town, among others 
with the family of Mr. Wright, a banker there. 
Sheridan was on a visit to this gentleman, and 
met Miss Mellon at a dinner party. He 
was very much struck with her agreeable 
manners and conversation. He afterwards 
saw her act, and at once offered her an en- 
gagement at Drury Lane, which she ac- 
cepted. 

She made her first appearance at that 
theatre as Lydia Languish, in the play of 
'* The Rivals," and perfectly succeeded. 

On March 1st, 1815, she was married to 
Mr. Coutts, the wealthy banker, and by this 
marriage became allied to the families of the 
Earl of Guildford, Earl Sandwich, and Sir 
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Francis Burdett, the wives of whom were 
the three daughters of her husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coutts spent a great part of 
their time at Holly Lodge, Highgate, a very 
favourite retreat of the lady, and there for 
years she was renowned for her benevolence, 
hospitality, and unbounded charity to the 
poor of that neighbourhood, who held her in 
great affection, veneration, and respect 
during the whole of her long and useful 
Ufe. 

She was a most excellent lady, and highly 
and universally respected and beloved by a 
very large circle of friends. 

Some time after Mr. Coutts' death she 
married the Duke of St. Albans, and at her 
decease she bequeathed to him a very hand- 
some annuity during his life. The principal 
part of the enormous wealth which she had 
inherited from her first husband, she left to 
Miss Burdett, a daughter of Sir Fraucis Bur- 
dett, and a grand-daughter of the late Mr. 
Coutts. 
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This Lady is now the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. 

The Duchess could not have selected any- 
one who would have carried out her large 
and benevolent views more strictly than this 
distinguished lady. Her fame for possessing 
every good and worthy quality is not con- 
fined to this country alone, but has spread all 
over Europe. 

Her Ladyship's purse, as well as her energies, 
have always been ready to assist deserving- 
objects of distress, no matter in what class 
of life they happened to be, and we may truly 
say that thousands of miserable, wretched, 
and aching hearts have been turned into joy 
and happiness through her benevolent and 
charitable help. 

Her great watchfulness, not only over 
human beings, but also her strong sympathy 
and compassion for, the sufferings of the 
animal creation, are and ever will be con- 
spicuous in the highest degree. 

Long may this lady live, to continue to be 
a bright example, a comfort and orna- 
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ment to society, and to the rest of her fellow- 
creatures. 

On the 1st of February Miss Walstein ap- 
peared for the first time on this stage in the 
character of Rosalind in " As You Like It/* 
She sang the Cuckoo song with great taste, 
was loudly encored, and what is not very 
usually done, she was called upon to sing a 
third time. She was received with very 
great applause by a crowded and fashionable 
audience. 

On the 4th of this month, Miss Lydia 
Kelly appeared as Ophelia in " Hamlet," 
and received great approbation. 

On the 13th, Moreton's play of ''Town 
and Country " was revived for the purpose 
of introducing Kean in the character of 
Eeuben Glenroy. This part gave him full 
scope to exercise his genius; those two 
popular comedians, Munden and Dowton, 
played Trot and Cozer in admirable style, 
and kept the house in continual roars of 
laughter. 

Penley first appeared on these boards, on 
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.the 28th of February, in the character of 
Nerval. He received great applause, and on 
the 7th March following, he played the part 
of Belcour in " The West Indian." He was 
very well received, but was indebted to this 
partly for his own talent, and partly to the 
very strong cast of the play ; Mrs. Davison, 
-as Charlotte Ruspool, and Mrs. Sparkes, as 
Lady Ruspool, were admirable. Wallack 
made a hit in Charles Dudley, and Johnstone's 
Major O'Flaherty was, as usual, excellent ; 
he was Icudly encored in the song of " The 
Sprig of Shillelah." 

On the 9th March, Shakespeare's play of 
"Richard II.," which had been laid upon 
the shelf for upwards of a century and a half, 
was revived to introduce Kean to the public 
in that character. He evidently had devoted 
a great deal of study to this part, and con- 
.sequently he showed forth brilliantly ; in no 
previous effort of his had he approached the 
masterly delineation in which he represented 
.the King. It was a most perfect success, and 
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added greatly to his already well-earned re- 
putation. 

EUiston played Bolingbroke with effect ; 
Pope ^came out with favour as John of Gaunt- 
Eae, Powell, and Holland also added their 
talents in support of the bright star of the 
evening. Mrs. Bartley played the Queen, in 
which part she was very impressive, and her- 
performance throughout was very effective. 

The splendid scenery, the dresses, and all 
the other decorations were in the first style. 

The tragedy was announced for repetition,^ 
amidst thunders of applause ; it had a con- 
siderable run throughout the season, and 
invariably attracted very good houses. 

On the 10th, a new farce, by Dibdin, was 
produced, called " Past Ten O'clock, and a 
Rainy Night." Munden's Daisy was admir- 
ably characterised; Bannister, in the old 
soldier, was equally successful. The farce 
had a very fair run. 

The principal performers at this theatre 
had subscribed for an elegant silver cup and 
cover, to be presented to Robert Palmer, the 
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comedian, the tigWy respected "father" of the 
theatre. This ceremony took place before a 
large body of his brother actors and actresses, 
on the 10th March ; it was handed to him by 
Raymond, the stage manager, who made a 
suitable address on the occasion. The poor 
old gentleman's feelings entirely overcame 
him, and he could scarcely articulate on his 
returning thanks. 

The Drury Lane Committee raised Kean'& 
salary to £25 per week, and also presented 
him with a sum of £500. He started for 
Glasgow on the 17th March, to fulfill an 
engagement there, for which he was to re- 
ceive £100 per night. This he followed up 
by a similar engagement at Newcastle, for a 
like sum. 

Bartley appeared, on the 12th April, as Sir 
John Falstaff; it was a very chaste and 
perfect piece of acting. Penley played 
Hotspur with some effect. 

Kean's benefit was appointed for the 24th 
May ; the tragedy was Young's " Revenge/' 
and afterwards he took the part of Abel 
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Drugger in ** The Alchymist." . It was an 
exquisite piece of ludicrous acting ; the house 
was crowded to excess. 

On the 19th July, the house closed for the 
season with the play of " Charles the Bold," 
the farce of " Past Ten O'clock, and a Rainy 
Night,"' and " The Marble Statue." 

Raymond delivered the usual address, in 
which he also alluded to a rise of sixpence 
to the price of admission to the pit; this 
announcement was received with a mixture 
of applause and disapprobation, the latter 
being most predominant. 

The new committee for the management of 
the theatre was appointed, it consisted of the 
Earl of Essex, Lord Byron, Mr. P. Moore and 
the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird ; a full 
meeting of the committee and sub-committee 
took place, for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for the ensuing season, on the 14th 
July. At this meeting, Dibdin was appointed 
manager, vice Arnold ; and Rae, stage mana- 
ger, vice Raymond. 

Elliston left the theatre perfectly disgusted 
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and annoyed with the bad treatment he 
fancied he had received. Mrs. Edwin, a 
popular actress, was dismissed, and also 
Gattie, who had up to this time been con- 
sidered a very useful acquisition to the 
theatre. 

The gentlemen who formed the band pre- 
sented Arnold with an elegant and costly 
piece of plate on his retirement ; the inscrip- 
tion engraved thereon expressed their grate- 
ful thanks for his kind and gentlemanly 

« 

conduct towards them during the whole 
period o£ his management. 

Rae, the new stage manager, commenced 
his professional life at the Bath Theatre in 
the year 1806, in the character of Hamlet, 
which part he repeated a few nights after- 
wards ; he was very successful, and Dimond, 
the proprietor of the Bath and Bristol Theatres, 
thought very highly of him. 

He was afterwards engaged by Colman at 
the Haymarket. Among other parts he 
played Octavian in '* The Mountaineers,'* 
and Sir Edward Mortimer in " The Iron 
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Chest." He concluded his first season with 
satisfaction to the public and to himself. 

Subsequently he was engaged at the 
Liverpool Theatre to supply the place of 
Young, and on the 14th November, 1812, he 
appeared at Druiy Lane in the character of 
Hamlet, in which he succeeded. His career at 
this theatre has been already noticed. 

On the 16th September, the theatre again 
opened under the auspices of the new man- 
agement, who here, as well as at Co vent 
Garden, had wisely resolved to relinquish 
their intention of raising the price of admis- 
sion into the pit. 

The comedy of " The Wonder " was pro- 
duced in which Eae played Don Felix, Harley 
Lissardo, and Mrs. Glover Donna Violante. 

On the 26th, Mrs. Mardyn, a lady of con- 
siderable attractions, made her first appear- 
ance in the play of " Lover's Vows," and 
soon became a very popular actress. 

On the 6th October, Dowton took the 
part of Shylock in " The Merchant of Venice," 
a part totally different to his usual style of 
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acting ; he, however, played it very creditably, 
but his professional fame rests upon other 
xind different grounds, more congenial with 
his natural rich fund of humour. 

Kean resumed his engagement here, and 
on the 16th played his favourite part of 
Eichard III. He was very warmly received, 
and went through this arduous and laborious 
part with his usual success. Pope played 
King Henry, Rae the Earl of Richmond, 
Mrs. Glover the Queen, and Miss Boyce 
Lady Anne. 

Rowe's tragedy of " Tamerlane," was 
revived on the 6th November ; it was placed 
upon the stage with great splendour, not 
only in scenery, but also in dresses and 
decorations. Kean played the part of 
Bajazet ; he completely lightened up his 
audience in this part, which proved another 
laurel to his fame. 

On the 6th December, he appeared as Duke 
Aranza in " The Honeymoon ;" there were 
certain parts of his acting and his conception 
of the character which were very original 
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and striking, yet on the whole we cannot say 
that it added to his reputation. 

On the 11th of this month the play of 
" Othello" was performed, Rae took the part of 
the Moor, and Kean that of lago; this on th© 
whole was considered to be one of his best 
parts ; it afforded him ample opportunity to 
exhibit the splendid expression of his eyes, 
and the muscles of his face : these woader- 
fuUy assisted him, and tended very much to 
establish the popularity which he had obtained 
in this character. 

"We have now stated all we intend to notice 
of the proceedings of tlie two rival theatres 
this year. 





CHAPTER XIV. 



** After a storm comes a calm." Such a 
calm now prevailed so soon as the month of 
June had passed away. The intense excite- 
ment of war was over, and an excitement of 
a very different nature now took firm hold of 
the people of this country. The Continent 
was now quiet and content. Thousands of 
our countrymen left their native shore 
with their pockets filled with money, en- 
tirely forgetting or setting aside the old 
proverb — 

** Put not your tmafc in money, but your money in trust,** 

and left the white cliffs of Albion to squander 
away their " paltry lucre " either in a trip to 
Paris or the plains of Waterloo, while the 
more refined and aristocratic travellers 
wended their way towards Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. You would fancy that the 
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people were rushing from the City of the 
Plague; so great was the export of living 
mortals that our own watering places were 
comparatively deserted. The Capital of 
England was as Grimaldi sang — 

" London now is out of Town, 
Who in England tarries, 
Who can bear to lin^r there. 
When all the world's in Paris ? " 

It was indeed a glorious harvest for steam 
packets and all other ways of transit, as well 
as for the foreign hotel-keepers and those 
who gained their livelihood from the waste 
and recklessness of the sightless and the ex- 
travagant. 

Among the rest of the crowd my brother 
and I started from London to Dover, and 
thence crossed to Calais on our way to 
Paris. 

The steamboat was filled with all sorts and 
descriptions of passengers; some of the 
best class of society, others wealthy trades- 
men. 

Among the latter, one of them soon dis- 
covered my brother ; and as actors are 
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always looked upon by a certain class of 
society as public property, lie came up, ac- 
companied by lus daughter, a nice-looking 
girl about seventeen years of age, and withal 
she was rather pretty and coquettish. The 
father was a stout, vulgar, good-natured and 
illiterate person, and on perfect good terms 
with himself. He came up and introduced 
himself as follows — 

" I suppose, Mr. Habbott, you are going 
to do as me and my darter are ; ofE to 
Paris, eh ? " 

" Yes, that is my destination," answered 
my brother, rather coldly. 

" Well, if we can be of any service to you 
we shall be werry glad. My darter speaks 
French like a native; so we shall get on 
werry comfortable." 

" I am glad to hear it ; but I do not re- 
quire any assistance, as I am well acquainted 
with the French language." 

"I am recommended to put up at the 
sign of the White Hart, a house kept by an 
Englishman." 
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" Indeed," was the laconic reply. 

He turned round to his daughter and 
said — 

" Sally, what's the French for the White 
Hart?" 

The young lady blushed, and simpered 
forth as follows — 

" Le blanc caeury 

" There ! what do you think of that, sir I '* 
exultingly exclaimed the doting parent, at 
the same time giving his daughter a kiss. If 
I were in the confessional I must say 
that I, at that moment, longed to be in the 
father's position. 

" Admirable," was the answer to the ques- 
tion. " You will have no difficulty in making 
your way." 

We then retired to another part of the 
vessel in order to get rid of the company of 
this newly-made acquaintance. 

At last we arrived at Calais. Then came 
the bustle and the noise of landing, the eager 
rushing to be first to land on foreign soil ; 
the bustle, confusion, and bawling of some. 
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the quiet demeanour of others, would have 
formed the subject of an amusing picture. 

Having arrived at the Custom House, the 
noisy and boisterous part of our passengers 
made their way forward to have their bag- 
gage examined as quickly as possible, as 
though their lives depended upon the saving 
of five minutes. 

One of the Douaniers asked a party, whose 
luggage he was examining, about some article 
in his portmanteau, and the person addressed 
immediately replied — 

" Non comprong, mounseer.'* 

Then turning to his travelling companion, 
he said — 

" What fools these Frenchmen are, they 
don't understand their own language and go 
a jabbering at such a rate that you can't 
follow them, besides they don't know a word 
of English." 

After many shouts from the dirty little boys 
in the streets, and loud exclamations of — 

" Englise, Englise Jefe, bif stik, bif stik," 
and others of the same kind, we arrived safely 
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^t our hotel, dined at the table cThSte^ and 
started the next morning on our route to the 
famous city of Paris, where in due course we 
arrived. We there met Fawcett, Farley and 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kemble. 

We will not go into the thrice-told tale of 
the beauties and wonders of Paris, the Palace 
of Versailles with its splendid fountains, nor 
the Palace of St. Germain so long the resi- 
dence of the exiled Stuarts ; suffice it to say^ 
all these were seen and admired. 

Farley's whole soul was wrapped in visiting 

V 

the different theatres. One day, .taking a 
walk through the streets in the city, ho 
stopped at every theatre to see the bills of per* 
f ormance ; it happened on this day they all 
had the same placard — ^^ Beldche.** It must 
be observed that he did not know a word of 
French, and on seeing the above, he said — 

" That piece must be very popular to be 
put up at every theatre, we must manage to 
take a copy with us to London, get it trans- 
lated, and bring it out as soon as possible 
there.'' 
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Upon having an explanation of the word 
given to him, he was no longer anxious to 
have it at our London theatres. 

There came an end to our Continental trip, 
which we had enjoyed very much, and we 
returned home in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kemble. 

It is extraordinary to watch the fickle 
ways of Dame Fortune. She knocks once, 
at least, at every man's door, but the follow- 
ing anecdote, founded upon actual facts, will 
show that she sometimes repeats the knock. 

During the time while I was serving my five 
years' articles of clerkship — the necessary 
ordeal to go through in order to become " a 
limb of the law," we had, among other 
agencies of country clients, one who was a 
solicitor practising in one of the Midland 
Counties. He had a very extensive and first- 
rate practice, which ought to have sufficed 
him to support his numerous family, not only 
with comfort, but also enable him to mix 
with the most polished and aristocratic society 
in his county. He, the truth must be told, 
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was naturally a very extravagant man ; for 
instance, lie had a large house in the town 
where he practised, but this was not enough, he 
must possess another a few miles distant in the 
country and also a marine residence at Brighton. 
He kept his private carriage, a large stud of 
horses, both for riding and driving, and a 
complete establishment of servants. His 
sons were educated at Harrow, and his 
daughters had a first-rate governess, who 
lived with the family. To do all this required 
a large income, much larger than he was 
making. He had, in fact, as the phrase goes, 
lighted the candle at both ends ; the proverb 
says — 

" He who spends all he gets, is on the high road to beggary." 

But as he did more than this, the bubble at 
length burst — he was declared a bankrupt. 
This was a bitter pill, although he must for 
a long time have been aware that it was ap- 
proaching. The estate was wound up, and 
the large dividend of tenpence in the pound 
was all that his nuriierous creditors received. 
Trtie loss in our office amounted to between 
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:six and seven hundred pounds, and the 
principal, who was anything but a good tem- 
pered man, swore he would have nothing 
more to do with him. He, however, had one 
far-seeing and judicious friend who possessed 
a great influence over him, and after pointing 
out that the bankrupt had very large and 
wealthy connections, managed to persuade 
Tiim to write and condole with his old client 
on his misfortunes, and offer him further 
assistance in his profession by continuing to 
act for him as his London agent. The client 
was a perfect gentleman, both in manner 

and ideas, and he highly appreciated this act 
of kindness. 

The client started again in his profession ; 
but his friends did not rally round him, nor 
did they render him that support which he 
had so sangainely expected. He was there- 
fore by no means so successful as he had 
previously been. 

" Poverty makes a man acquainted with strange bedfellows;" 

and he, unfortunately, was now reaping the 
fruits of his former extravagance. 
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We will now turn to another scene in this** 
drama of life. 

About this time a distant relation of his^ 
who was a general in our army, possessed of 
immense wealth and large landed estates,. 
wrote and invited him on a visit. He lost na 
time in accepting this unlooked-for and un-* 
expected invitation. 

We will now relate the reason why this^ 
preferred hospitality of the Greneral's had been 
offered. 

He had an only nephew, whose father had 
died some years previous to the time we are 
writing about. This gentleman was a cap- 
tain in one of our cavalry regiments, and was 
looked upon and considered to be the heir of 
all his uncle's wealth. 

It was the custom of the nephew to pay his 
uncle two periodical visits in the course of a 
year; one in the spring, the other in the- 
shooting season. 

The General had a peculiar fancy that he 
and his tenants, who were a very consider- 
able body of highly respectable farmers. 
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should live in perfect confidence with each 
other. He never would grant leases of his 
farms, but always gave the holders to under- 
stand that a mutual and honourable feeling 
should exist between them ; that so long as 
they did their duty towards him so long 
would he do his towards them ; that they 
should not be removed from their respective 
farms or have their rents raised. They had 
lived in harmony for years in this way, and 
he never failed to allude to this with the 
greatest satisfaction at the audit dinner in 
terms of great delight. 

The Captain, in one of his spring visits, 
found his time hung heavily upon him, and 
he wanted some occupation to amuse hira» 
He was no book-worm, and therefore the 
library was no place for him. He thought 
of what he could do, and at last made up his 
mind that he would ride round the estate and 
inspect the several farms. He carefully car- 
ried this into effect, and went over them all : 
enquired of each tenant what rent he paid^ 
and on being answered in this respect, he 
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injudiciously told them separately to make 
the most of it, as, when he came into posses- 
sion, on the death of his uncle, he should 
take care and raise their rents very consider- 
ably. 

The farmers were naturally aroused at this 
communication. They met together to con- 
sider what was the best course for them to 
adopt under the circumstances, and they ac- 
cordingly agreed to go up in a body to the 
General the following day, and request him 
to grant them leases. 

The General was very much surprised at 
this unexpected visit, and after ordering re- 
freshments to be served in the hall, he 
demanded of them to know the purport of 
their visit. One of the most influential among 
them addressed him as follows — 

" Please, General, we have come to ask you 
to grant us leases on our farms." 

Now the General, who was one of the 
kindest-hearted men in the world, was very 
irritable in his temper, and this request per- 
fectly astounded him. He flew into a violent 
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passion, and desired to know how they dared 
to make such a proposal to him, when they 
so well knew his sentiments on this subject, 
and that the great pride of his life had been 
to be on terms of mutual confidence. This, 
up to the present time he had accomplished, 
and therefore he. indignantly enquired the 
reason of this, to him, most extraordinary 
application, and one of them addressed him — 

" If you please. General, we all know and 
feel your kindness, and the liberality, with 
which you have always treated us as a land- 
lord, and up to this time we have been con- 
tented and happy, and rested perfectly satis- 
fied under the system you have laid down 
between us ; but your nephew, the Captain, 
has been round to us all and gonq over our 
farms. He told us that we had better make 
the best of our time, as, when he became our 
landlord, he would take care to raise our 
rents very considerably." 

" And the Captain said this, did he ? " said 
the General. 

" Yes, General," was the universal reply. 
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" Then, my friends, take another glass of 
ale. Gro home and rest satisfied that the 
Captain never shall be your landlord." 

They all filled their glasses, drank to the 
health of the General most enthusiastically, 
and took their departure with light hearts and 
happy faces. 

The General and the Captain afterwards 
met at dinner, when this subject was dis- 
cussed between them. The General was very 
irate, and spoke his mind strongly and freely 
to his nephew, who thought it was a mere 
ebullition of feeling that would soon blow 
away, and consequently received it with a 
very high hand ; but when he ordered him 
to leave the next morning, he felt that he had 
made a mistake, but trusted to time to bring 
the old gentleman round to a cooler tempera- 
ment. 

This was the cause of the invitation before 
alluded to. 

On the arrival of the new visitor he was 
met by his eccentric host, who thus accosted 
him — 
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" So, sir, you have been like many of 
the world, making a mess, and disgracing 
their family connection by becoming bank- 
rupt." 

" I have had that misfortune, General ; but 
it was in consequence of the misconduct of a 
partner." 

People in such cases as these never think 
they are wrong themselves, but attribute it 
to the faults of others, and thus attempt to 
gloss over their own infirmities. 

" Don't tell me, sir; no man has a right to 
become a bankrupt." 

Now, our friend, although poor, was very 
proud and high-spirited. He could not 
calmly bear these observations, and said — 

" I came here, G-eneral, on your express 
invitation, and was not prepared to meet with 
such a reception. If you will allow me I will 
return by the post-chaise that has brought me 
here." 

" You will do no such thing, sir. Don't 
make a d fool of yourself." 

He then addressed one of his servants, and 
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ordered him to show the gentleman into his 
rooms, and take care that everything was- 
made comfortable for him. Then, turning to 
his visitor, he said — 

** Come, sir, shake hands ; you are welcome, 
most heartily welcome. I like your spirit.. 
Now, make yourself comfortable while you are 
here, my carriage and stud are quite at your 
Service to do what you please, the only in- 
junction I lay upon you is that you dine and 
spend the evening with me." 

This visit lasted for a week to the mutual 
satisfaction of both parties ; it was afterwards 
renewed, and they became close and attached 
friends. 

At length the General was called to his last 
account, and our friend was utterly astounded 
when he found he had become the possessor 
of considerably upwards of £100,000 in ready 
money, bonds, landed estates, the rent roll 
of which exceeded £15,000 per annum, 
and so " his heaviness was turned into joy." 

On entering so unexpectedly to this vast 
and splendid fortune, his first object was to 
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annul his bankruptcy, which he did by 
paying all his creditors twenty shillings in 
the pound. 

He became very popular in his new county, 
served the office of High Sheriff with dignity 
and hospitality, and from this latter quality 
and his genial manner, he was looked up to 
and respected by the surrounding neighbour- 
hood; the old mansion, however, did not 
suit him, so he pulled it down and built a 
magnificent new one in its stead. By this and 
other means, his old habit of extravagance still 
clung to him, and the capital of ready money 
was very soon exhausted ; he, however, 
being perfectly aware of his infirmity for 
expenditure, prudently settled the landed 
estates upon his family, reserving to himself 
only a life estate. 

The family are at the present time most 
influential and highly respected in the county, 
and we believe that more than one of his 
sons are now in the House of Commons. 

This short history tends to show the folly 
of allowing black despair, which hovers over 
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the human mind, to take too strong a posses- 
sion of it. 

We will conclude our volume with an 
anecdote relating to Munden, the celebrated 
comedian of Drury Lane/ who was familiarly- 
called Joe Munden; he was a very parsi- 
monious man, and could not bear on any 
occasion, or for any purpose, to part with his 
money, although he was very well off, and 
considered rather rich. 

Frequently on his going, into the country 
to fulfil a professional engagement, he would 
leave his wife at home without a shilling in 
her pocket, and she, in consequence, was put 
to very considerable inconvenience. 

He resided at Kentish Town ; his garden 
bounded the public road, from which it was 
separated by a low brick wall. 

It may here be mentioned that he suffered 
at times very severely from the gout, and 
always kept some medicine in his bedroom 
to take, in case of a sudden attack of the 
complaint. 

At the time we are now wilting of, one 
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of his provincial engagements was about to 
take place ; he, as usual, had studiously man- 
aged to keep his wife in perfect ignorance of 
the fact. 

In the morning, as he was about to start 
at night, he secretly packed up a few things 
to take with him on his journey, and man- 
aged to hide his portmanteau in a cupboard 
in the dining-room, which was seldom used. 

The house was terribly infested with rats, 
and Mrs. Munden was very much alarmed 
at this species of vermin, so that he knew 
the cupboard was not likely to be opened by 
her; he rubbed his hands and inwardly 
chuckled at his ingenuity. 

In due course dinner was announced, and 
they both sat down to partake of it ; it was 
about half over when there was a noise of 
nibbling and scratching in the unfortunate 
cupboard, and Mrs. Munden screamed out — 

" There's a rat, there's a rat in that cup- 
board, I am quite certain." 

" No, my dear, it is nothing," replied the 
fond husband. 
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He arose from his chair, went round to his 
wife, and endeavoured to calm her — 

" There, never mind ; sit down, and go on 
with your dinner." 

* " No, I cannot ; I must see what it is. 
Here Trim, Trim, Trim," called she. 

This was a favourite dog, which was rather 
clever at catching rats. Trim soon answered 
the call of his mistress, and rushed into the 
room, jumping up and barking with delight, 
first at his mistress, then at his master, and 
was altogether in a most excited state; in 
fact, the trio were all in an excited state, but 
from different causes. 

Notwithstanding Munden's efforts to dis- 
suade his wife, she persisted, and at last 
succeeded in opening the cupboard door, when 
the portmanteau fell out, to the astonishment 
of the lady, and to the infinite annoyance of 
poor Joe. 

Trim jumped in, and smelt a rat, and Mrs. 
Munden also smelt a rat, and exclaimed — 

" So, sir, you are going off into the country 
again, are you ? " 



^^-^■•— ^pp 
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" Only some things to take to the theatre, 
my dear. How could you think of such a 
thing; how could you think of such a thing?" 
said Munden, respectfully. 

ft 

She did, nevertheless, think it, and as she 
knew he was not going to act that night, she 
immediately locked the street door, and put 
the key into her pocket. 

Time was passing quickly away, his place 
was booked by the mail for Liverpool for that 
night, and what was worse, he had paid half 
his fare ; he inwardly groaned. And how to 
get away he did not know, so he quickly 
called for his slippers, and said he should 
make himself comfortable for the evening. 

His confiding wife thought she had 
suspected him wrongly, and rushed herself 
to get the slippers for him. 

So soon as she returned with them, he put 
up one of his legs, as though he were in the 
act of taking ofiE his boot, when he suddenly 
cried out — 

" Oh, dear, oh, dear 1 what shall I do ; such 
a twitch of the gout, what shall I do ? " 
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His wife, on hearing tliis, hastily went up- 
stairs to fetch the gout medicine, which he 
had very judiciously hidden. She had no 
sooner left the room, than he jumped up, 
caught hold of his portmanteau, rushed out 
at the back garden door, threw it over the 
wall, and jumped after it. 

Misfortunes never come alone; it un- 
fortunately happened that at this critical 
moment one of those official guardians of the 
night, called a watchman, was passing, and 
just calling out, " Half arter six, and a cloudy 
night." 

The portmanteau struck him a tremendous 
blow, and nearly knocked him down. 

Now, be it known, that in those days the 
united wisdom of the Metropolitan and sub- 
urban parishes invariably selected for this 
important office persons who, from their old 
age and infirmities, were utterly un9;ble to 
follow any other occupation. They were in 
fact so perfectly incapable of ren,dering the 
slightest assistance in cases of emergency, 
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and were altogether so decrepit that they 
could not walk without the aid of a stick. 

Their dress was a huge great coat, buttoned 
up to the throat ; a dirty, large handkerchief, 
tied round their neck, and a hat that had once 
seen better days ; the portion that was left 
of it was just able to be kept on the head. 
A pair of old shoes which, fron; their size, 
would fit anybody, and a large wooden rattle 
hanging by his side, completed the costume 
of this redoubtable guardian of the public 
peace. 

The watchman, on this occasion, immedi- 
ately sprung his rattle, a feat at which most 
of his fraternity excelled. This caused a 
crowd soon to collect, and then, with as loud 
a voice as he could muster, addressed the 
people — 

" I call upon you, in the King's name, to 
assist me in taking this 'ere thief. He must 
go to the watch'us, and be locked up." 

In vain did Munden exclaim that he was no 
thief, and said to the inexorable party — 

** You are quite mistaken, my good friend. 
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You are, indeed; I am Mr. Munden, fche 
actor." 

" Mumdum, or no Mumdum, you must go 
to the watch' us, and be locked up." 

Upon this, two stout labouring men collared 
him, and the important preserver of the pe^ce 
marched on most majestically. In vain did 
the poor victim again exclaim that he was no 
burglar, and the more he talked, the more 
the watchman sprang his rattle, and with re- 
doubled force. 

ODward they thus proceeded, until they 
arrived at a butcher's shop, where the burly 
purveyor of meat was attracted to his door 
by the noise of the rattle. This was a 
fortunate circumstance for Munden, who im- 
mediately appealed to him for his assistance 
to get him released. The butcher laughed 
heartily, and said — 

"What, at one of your old tricks, Mr. 
Munden ? I won't speak for you, unless you 
give me a £5 note to take to your wife." 

What on earth was he to do ? Time was 
passing away very fast, and he had only just 
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enough, to get to the mail coach office. Most 
reluctantly he handed the butcher a £5 note, 
who, being an officer of the parish, was most 
reverently looked up to by the watchman ; 
he, at once, said — 

" Release your prisoner ; I will be answer- 
able for him. Mr. Munden, you must look 
sharp : a pleasant loumey to you, sir." 

tL wLh. J on sL; th. tun. of 
events, feared he had made a mistake, and 
said — 

" Beg pardon, Mr. Mumdum ; I didn't 
mean no harm." 

Then the hands of the two labourers were 
withdrawn from his collar, and they, as 
though they had done him some good act of 
kindness, touched their hats, and said — 

" Please sir, won't you give us summut to 
drink," said one. 

" We handled you very gently, you know," 
said the other. 

" Not now, my friends," said Munden ; 
" some other time. You see I am in a very 
great hurry." 



